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Nightfall     .     .  . 

If  it  be  possible  to  choose  one's  own  birthday,  then 
I  claim  this  distinction.  I  was  born  the  first  day  of 
the  month  which  heralds  in  harvest-time,  my  very 
favorite  season. 

On  that  September  morning,  some  fifty  years  ago, 
I  put  in  my  wailing  appearance  at  the  home  of  my 
rugged,  good-hearted  mountaineer  parents,  where  re- 
sided eight  other  inquisitive  youngsters.  Our  home 
was  in  the  heart  of  Western  North  Carolina's  beautiful 
mountains,  within  easy  visibility  of  Old  Mt.  Pisgah's 
lofty  dome.  Now  who  could  have  chosen  a  more  glam- 
orous time  or  place  to  begin  a  new  day  ? 

If  the  reader  is  beginning  to  think  a  ninth  visit 
from  the  stork  an  imposition  on  my  parents,  please 
reserve  any  such  judgment,  for  I  was  nothing  of  the 
sort.  At  the  time  when  I  came  along,  the  ninth  child 
was  just  as  welcome  as  the  first.  Large  families  were 
greatly  to  be  desired,  as  they  constituted  both  pleasure 
and  helpfulness.  A  half  century  ago,  our  mountain 
area  was  sparsely  settled,  so  it  is  obvious  that  big 
families  meant  fun  and  work  combined.  We  often  made 
our  work  into  games  which  lent  interest  and  made  the 
toil  less  laborious.  These  large  groups  of  children  af- 
forded a  delightful  opportunity  to  learn  team-work 
right  in  the  home.  I  think  all  will  agree  that  home  is 
the  ideal  place  to  learn  fair  play. 


I  am  eternally  glad  that  the  Good  Father  per- 
mitted me  to  burst  thru  azure  autumn  skies  and  land 
in  the  most  glorious  spot  on  earth.  As  I  came  down, 
enough  heavenly  blue  was  clutched  in  baby  fists  with 
which  to  paint  two  strong  bright  eyes ;  eyes  that  must 
do  their  work  quickly  and  efficiently.  I  truly  believe 
those  eager  young  eyes  began  on  that  first  September 
morning  to  discover  every  rare,  curious  doing  of  Na- 
ture. The  great  out-of-doors  was  my  laboratory,  and 
I  delighted  in  so  gorgeous  a  classroom.  This  early  cap- 
tured loveliness  of  color  and  contour  come  alive  every 
day  of  my  existence.  Who  knows  but  that  all  baby 
impressions  are  rediscovered  in  later  life? 

A  delightful  old  mountaineer  Father  aided  me  im- 
measurably in  discovering  and  grasping  the  doings 
of  Mother-Nature.  Father  knew  Nature  first-handed. 
No  book-larnin'  for  him  when  the  great  out-of-doors 
was  the  open  page.  This  hard-working,  stalwart  old 
man  always  reveled  in  finding  the  first  spring  blos- 
soms, the  first  luscious  strawberries,  the  first  tasty 
red  apple  or  peach.  Fall  simply  intrigued  him — he  was 
not  only  charmed  with  its  gorgeous  beauty  of  brilliant 
color,  but  the  activities  of  the  season  thrilled  his  kind 
dear  heart.  Bless  such  a  charming  parent.  I  cherish  his 
memory  with  deep  reverence. 

Mother's  help  came  in  the  form  of  training  tiny 
hands  to  work,  hands  that  somehow  nearly  always 
wanted  to  do  tasks  too  big  for  them  to  perform.  Moth- 
er's patience  stood  by  even  when  I  was  a  hindrance. 
Fine  thing  for  me  that  Mother  bore  with  me  so  pa- 
tiently in  my  eagerness  to  learn  household  tasks  at  such 
a  tender  age.  This  training  has  stood  me  in  good  stead, 
down  thru  the  years. 
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Yes,  Mother's  patience  stood  by  and  bore  with  a 
four  or  five-year-old  girl,  learning  to  knit,  sew  doll 
clothes,  pare  fruits  and  potatoes,  and  to  perform  many 
other  tasks  which  would  have  been  very  laborious  in 
later  years.  All  mothers  should  bear  with  little  tots, 
let  them  make  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  work, 
while  their  enthusiasm  is  high,  lest  the  willingness 
wane  with  a  few  added  years.  Parents  cannot  forsee 
what  may  befall  their  darlings,  therefore  it  is  a  wise 
parent  who  imparts  a  very  early  training  in  performing 
household  tasks. 

Mother  was  such  help  in  guiding  my  hands  along 
constructive  lines,  while  Father's  help  was  most  impor- 
tant. He  appeased  my  childish  curiosity  as  best  he 
could,  by  trying  to  satisfy  my  never-ending  inquisitive- 
ness,  which  was  hard  on  his  heels  much  of  our  waking 
hours.  He  could  advise  me  about  every  wild  flower, 
bird,  beast  and  bee.  What  pals,  the  two  of  us! 

I  was  the  youngest  to  join  our  family,  which  may 
account  for  my  getting  a  little  more  attention  than  the 
other  children.  But  I  sort  of  think  Providence  guided 
me  in  being  so  very  persistent  in  my  efforts  to  learn 
everything  that  a  young  child  could  grasp.  Almost 
nothing  could  deter  my  interest  in  every  activity 
around  the  house  and  farm.  I  know  now  that  I  was 
recklessly  courageous  in  my  undertakings. 

I  think  this  young  curiosity  must  have  set  forth 
its  first  earthly  day,  for  I  really  accomplished  a  great 
deal  of  color,  shape  and  form,  and  the  variety  of  all, 
in  so  short  a  time.  I  know  better  than  anyone  else,  that 
baby  eyes  gleaned  and  retained  rare  loveliness  that 
cannot  be  explained. 
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Mother  used  to  say  that  I  appreciated  color  much 
younger  than  did  her  other  babies.  I  was  absolutely 
intrigued  by  color,  contour,  sunshine  and  shadow.  My 
desire  for  these  things  was  gratified  right  in  Mother 
Nature's  own  sweet  lap.  The  brilliant  array  of  autumn 
with  its  tasty  goodness  of  ripened  fruit,  the  fragrant 
beauty  of  blossoming  spring  in  my  native  mountains 
is  hardly  matched  anywhere  else  on  earth.  Any  one 
who  has  ever  lived  in,  or  made  a  visit  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Western  North  Carolina,  knows  the  profusion 
of  spring  blossoms.  This  was  truly  the  place  for  a 
little  girl  to  run  riot,  and  collect  some  of  the  rare 
loveliness  which  lay  on  all  sides,  whether  she  looked 
or  whether  she  listened. 

Red  with  all  its  hues,  sort  of  voted  itself  my 
favorite  color.  A  tree  burdened  with  rosy  apples  is  a 
delight  to  the  eye,  and  what  can  surpass  the  red  rose 
in  beauty?  To  me,  God's  love  is  revealed  in  every 
flowering  one  of  them.  Who  can  behold  the  gorgeous 
beauty  of  the  red  rose  except  he  feel  the  presence  of 
God's  love  and  power  ?  Here  I  am  insisting  that  red  is 
my  choice  color,  yet  that  delicious  blue  of  the  sky,  the 
same  blue  which  is  reflected  in  larkspur,  ragged  robins, 
astors,  makes  me  feel  happy  and  relaxed  just  thinking 
of  its  loveliness. 

The  blue  of  which  I  am  speaking  didn't  only 
gratify  a  little  girl's  fancy  for  color,  but  it  represented 
heaven ;  in  those  youthful  days  I  thought  heaven  lay 
just  above  the  beautiful  blue  sky,  and  maybe  it  does. 
Might  as  well  accept  that  wonderful,  unfettered  child- 
hood imagination  as  to  where  the  spirit  world  lies, 
rather  than  to  go  searching  for  that  which  is  seen 
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through  a  glass  darkly.  Childish  eyes  don't  have  to 
see  through  this  dark  glass. 

I  know  now  that  my  eyes  had  to  spend  every  waking 
moment  searching  some  new  revelation.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  a  seven-year  period.  It  may  seem  incredible  that 
a  four  or  five  year  old  child  would  journey  up  to  a 
hilltop,  or  mountain-side,  all  by  herself,  just  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  Well,  it  is 
true.  Where  I  was  reared,  you  got  down  one  mountain 
only  to  start  up  another,  therefore,  my  pilgrimages 
were  not  distant.  These  almost  daily  journeys  did  not 
leave  me  empty-hearted  for  the  panorama  which 
stretched  before  a  little  girl  lives  with  me  today.  From 
my  hilltop,  grandstand  seat,  I  especially  delighted  in 
gazing  at  Old  Mount  Pisgah,  that  giant  of  the  hills, 
whose  majesty  invited  one  to  lift  his  eyes  unto  the  hills. 
This  mighty  mountain  seemed  to  lend  strength  and 
courage  to  all  who  came  within  its  shadow,  and  created 
an  urge  for  him  to  climb  higher  and  ever  higher. 

I  am  glad  that  baby  mind  of  mine  grasped  the  fact 
that  the  higher  I  climbed,  the  wider  my  horizon.  This 
broader  horizon  intrigued  me  so  much  that  I  used  to 
climb  up  and  down  the  hills  just  to  note  the  difference. 
I  found  that  on  higher  ground,  the  jagged,  rugged 
peaks  took  on  smaller  proportions,  for  here  I  could  see 
around  the  whole  outlay;  whereas  in  the  valley  I 
seemed  to  look  against  the  mountain  side,  steep  and 
unconquerable,  so  far  as  a  little  girl  was  concerned. 
I  think  perhaps  I  learned  an  important  lesson  from 
those  childhood  experiences.  It  has  helped  me  to  try 
very  hard  to  live  above  the  pettiness  that  narrows  any- 
body's horizon. 
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My  young  curiosity  led  me  ever  onward  in  my 
quest  for  nature's  prettiest.  I  ventured  into  deep  woods, 
into  the  thickly  tangled  growth  of  rhododendrons, 
where  it  was  dark,  and  scarey  for  some  less  bold  chil- 
dren. I  wandered  through  pastures,  where  contented 
cattle  grazed,  climbed  trees  to  pluck  the  first  rosy  apple 
or  peach.  Don't  get  the  idea  that  our  rugged  mountains 
are  without  peaches,  for  lovely  ones  grow  there,  but 
they  are  often  bitten  by  late  spring  frost.  I  waded  in 
cool  silvery  mountain  streams,  gathered  fragrant  wild 
blossoms,  played  with  brightly  colored  butterflies,  and 
a  brother  used  to  accuse  me  of  playing  with  snakes.  I 
never  could  be  sure  about  the  snakes,  but  all  the  rest 
I  recall  vividly.  As  you  will  see,  there  was  a  reason  for 
my  retaining  color,  color  and  more  of  it. 

I  loved  finding  rare  flowers  with  peculiar  shades. 
The  wood  lily  was  one  of  these  rare  flowers,  so  shy  that 
I  never  saw  but  one  in  a  spot.  When  I  caught  sight 
of  one,  I'd  fairly  run  my  legs  off  to  get  it  for  I  was 
afraid  I  might  lose  sight  of  it.  This  same  flower  stands 
out  in  my  memory  as  a  beautiful  blossom,  yet  I  cannot 
describe  it. 

Small  wonder  I  was  not  demolished  in  my  reckless 
rambling,  however,  I  guess  the  Lord  does  watch  after 
"children  and  fools."  Children  get  by  with  a  great  deal 
because  they  are  unafraid  of  danger;  this  gives  them 
such  poise  that  they  almost  have  to  win  their  point 
and  come  through  with  flying  colors.  More  power  to  the 
youngsters. 

Did  I  ever  get  hurt?  Well  I  should  say  so.  Many 
falls,  bumps,  bruises,  cuts  and  scratches  were  mine 
because  of  my  venturesome  spirit;  but  none  of  these 
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dampened  my  enthusiasm.  My  eagerness  for  knowledge 
of  the  great  out-of-doors  kept  me  on  the  jump,  even 
if  I  did  sometimes  get  battered  up  a  bit. 

Playing  at,  or.  shall  I  say  with  insects  fascinated 
me  no  little.  However,  when  I  became  too  meddlesome 
in  the  bee  world,  one  of  them  would  tell  me  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  I  would  fair  better  elsewhere.  I 
remember  one  time  when  I  played  alone  back  of  our 
house,  while  flowers  and  bees  were  pleasantly  convers- 
ing. I  loved  the  hum  of  the  bees  and  delighted  in 
watching  their  activities.  While  I  was  admiring  this 
pretty  scene,  a  big  old  bumblebee  got  a  little  too  promis- 
cuous, whizzing  back  and  forth  by  my  ears,  to  suit  my 
childish  fancy,  so  I  knocked  him  down.  Once  on  the 
ground,  my  victim  had  a  hard  time  getting  up  because 
of  his  heavy  clumsy  body.  While  he  was  righting  him- 
self to  rise,  I  picked  up  a  little  hoe  and  cut  the  poor 
'•'Critter"  in  two.  Now  I  thought  would  be  a  good  time 
to  see  what  the  bumblebee  really  looked  like.  I  casually 
picked  up  one  end.  lo.  and  behold.  I  got  hold  of  the 
wrong  end.  Well.  I  let  go  faster  than  casual.  I  had 
picked  up  the  stinging  end  and  he  took  one  last  stab 
at  his  assailant.  That  episode  taught  me  to  leave  a  dead 
bee  be.  if  I  didn't  want  to  be  bee  stung.  Don't  we  all 
lay  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  problems  at  times,  those 
times  when  carelessness  rules? 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  I  crowded  such  a  store- 
house of  beauty  into  seven  years,  a  store-house  that 
has  been  drawn  on  all  these  many  years.  The  more  I 
draw,  the  more  there  is  left  from  which  to  choose.  I 
have  only  to  close  my  eyes  and  that  giant  of  my  native 
hills  looms  up  to  azure  skies ;  fleecy  clouds  float  lazily 
overhead,  a  bird  on  the  wing,  or  a  thousand  lovely 
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things  too  numerous  to  mention  unfold  themselves. 
The  poet  says  "Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,"  I 
say  it  is  in  the  soul  of  the  beholder. 

This  lovely  loving  world  that  singled  me  out  on 
a  September  morning,  served  me  bounteously.  It  not 
only  gave  me  color,  but  it  gave  me  sound ;  lovely  sound, 
rippling  water,  wind  in  the  pine,  rain  on  the  roof  and 
all  the  other  wonderful  music  in  nature's  orchestra. 

Now  my  lovely  loving  world,  with  its  canopy  of 
blue  by  day,  its  star-studded  sky  by  night,  color,  con- 
tour, sunshine  and  shadow  that  I  had  played  with  so 
untiringly  a  few  years,  must  undergo  a  change,  a 
very  sudden  change. 

It  was  on  a  March  afternoon.  Spring  broke  early 
that  particular  year.  Father  was  plowing  a  nearby 
field.  Mother  and  the  older  children  were  busy  about 
the  house  and  garden,  while  two  little  brothers  and  I 
played  by  the  door  of  a  neat  mountain  cabin.  Skies 
were  a  beautiful  blue  overhead,  the  sun  spattered  me 
with  gold,  such  gold  as  only  mountain  sunshine  affords. 
A  zephyr  caressed  my  cheek  with  velvety  fingers. 
Birds  were  on  the  wing,  in  search  of  a  nesting  place 
for  their  young.  Tender  grass  was  pushing  pale  green 
shoots  up  from  the  good  earth.  Fragrant  plum-blossoms 
lent  enchantment  to  the  picture.  The  setting  was  per- 
fect for  happy  children. 

The  two  little  brothers  and  I  decided  to  take  off 
our  shoes.  What  fun,  going  barefooted  the  first  warm 
day !  We  usually  rushed  the  season  and  got  a  scolding 
for  it.  No  doubt  we  were  rushing  the  season  on  this 
special  day. 
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My  shoelace  became  knotted  so  firmly  that  I  could 
not  get  it  undone  with  small  fingers.  I  procured  a 
table  fork,  stuck  one  of  its  tines  into  the  knot,  and 
pulled  with  all  the  strength  I  possessed.  If  I  didn't 
hurry,  the  boys  who  were  older  than  I  might  get  ahead 
of  me.  I  had  untied  many  a  knot  by  this  same  process, 
but  alas!  this  time  it  failed  me.  The  fork  slipped  out 
of  the  knot  with  great  force  and  pierced  my  right  eye 
half  thru  the  ball. 

Do  not  cringe,  for  it  hurt  very  little.  Yet  despite 
my  tender  years,  I  knew  tragedy  had  struck  and  I 
was  frightened.  I  tried  to  shield  my  parents  as  much 
as  possible,  so  I  concealed  my  shock  to  a  certain  extent. 
I  didn't  even  cry. 

As  I  have  related,  on  that  March  day,  all  Nature 
was  in  accord  for  a  perfect  last  scene.  Angels  must 
have  hovered  near  on  that  afternon,  as  a  little  blue- 
eyed  girl  played  out  her  last  hour  of  daylight — I  mean 
light  as  perceived  through  the  physical  eye.  The  dark- 
ness which  came  upon  me  like  sudden  nightfall  did  not 
shut  out  the  last  beautiful  picture,  but  rather  shut  it 
up  within  my  soul  for  it  lives  today  in  my  memory. 
Darkness  did  not  destroy  nor  distort  my  childish  pro- 
portions of  loveliness.  It  did,  however,  obliterate  any 
ugliness,  if  indeed  any  had  been  observed.  Children 
are  not  so  prone  to  discover  the  uncouth  as  are  their 
elders,  or,  if  they  do,  they  let  go  with  greater  ease. 

Piercing  my  eye  with  the  fork  rendered  me  blind 
in  the  one  eye  with  lightning  speed.  In  my  confusion 
and  shock  I  wanted  to  hold  a  chubby  hand  over  the 
other,  so  that  both  would  be  darkened.  However,  it 
was  only  two  or  three  days  until  I  was  forced  to  keep 
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the  uninjured  eye  covered,  since  light  was  so  painful 
to  the  sensitive  organ. 

My  parents  of  course  were  deeply  concerned  about 
my  plight,  though  they  did  not  display  any  panic  in 
my  presence.  They  consulted  our  family  doctor,  an  old- 
fashioned  country  doctor.  The  good  old  fellow  in  his 
effort  to  do  something,  prescribed  salve  for  a  punc- 
tured eye.  Inadequate  medical  care  resulted  in  total  loss 
of  sight. 

Entering  a  blind  world  was  not  an  easy  or  happy 
situation  for  a  lively  little  lass,  who  had  been  so  busily 
engaged  scampering  over  hill  and  meadow,  field  and 
stream,  wading  and  climbing  in  summer,  enjoying  the 
cool  water  and  plucking  the  first  ripened  fruit,  coast- 
ing in  soft  feathery  snow  in  winter,  running  like  mad 
to  get  back  up  the  hill.  These  strenuous  activities  had 
to  be  curtailed.  Yes,  I  had  stepped  through  a  door  that 
meant  physical  darkness,  but  I  must  not  falter,  and  I 
did  not,  for  the  light  that  shineth  through  darkness 
is  the  most  appreciated  of  all  light. 

I  am  glad  of  my  last  lovely  scene  which  left  me 
with  something  always  to  cherish  and  enjoy.  I  have 
but  to  close  my  eyes  and  any  glorious  panorama  from 
my  native  hills  comes  alive.  This  closing  eyes  that  do 
not  see,  must  be  purely  psychological,  however  it  seems 
necessary  with  me.  The  loveliness  which  I  gleaned  for 
myself  has  not  only  lived  on,  but  has  been  augmented 
through  loving  eyes  of  other  people.  Sighted  people 
should  derive  great  pleasure  from  permitting  blind 
friends  to  see  lovely  surroundings  thru  their  vision. 
In  this  way  the  beauty  is  twice  enjoyed.  This  is  a  glor- 
ious method  of  pulling  a  talent  out  of  hiding.  I  just 
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don't  believe  any  sighted  person  minds  sharing  his  or 
her  eyes  with  a  person  who  is  blind. 

Yes,  my  seven  youthful  years  had  been  so  replete 
with  happy  play  in  the  great  open  spaces,  where  nature 
dealt  so  lavish  a  hand  of  color  and  silhouette;  that 
slamming  the  door  did  not  take  away  my  ability  or 
desire  to  hold  close,  yes,  very  close,  the  advantages 
I  had  already  reaped.  No,  closing  the  door  on  my  child- 
ish world  did  not  shut  out  a  single  colorful  scene.  I 
could  not  let  go  so  easily  as  that. 

Beauty  and  love,  so  closely  linked,  should  always 
be  cherished  and  nurtured  and  held  onto  with  such  a 
vim,  that  it  becomes  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  soul.  I 
suppose  these  qualities  constitute  a  soul.  The  Scripture 
says  "What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  To  me  this  passage  does 
not  mean  the  spirit  which  will  fly  away  to  that  some- 
where, from  whence  no  traveler  ever  returns ;  but 
rather  I  believe  it  means  that  if  we  lack  the  qualities 
which  make  up  a  soul,  no  joy  can  be  experienced  in 
this  life.  Therefore,  gathering  and  holding  onto  truth, 
beauty  and  charity  is  of  greater  value  than  much  fine 
gold. 

Noble  is  he  who  aspires  to  heights  of  an  under- 
standing neighborly  soul;  a  soul  that  reaches  out 
lays  hold  of  every  opportunity  of  kind  courteous  service. 
No  matter  how  small  the  need  for  service,  perform  it 
with  enthusiasm,  make  others  know  you  are  delighted 
to  render  a  kindness.  Give  service  and  your  gift  will 
be  paid  in  kind.  I  find  just  loving  and  appreciating 
others  the  greatest  joy  of  my  existence.  How  else  can 
one  serve  the  Lord  than  through  charitable  under- 
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standing  and  appreciation  of  the  other  fellow's  prob- 
lems? 

I  had  now  entered  a  dark  world,  a  blackout  that 
must  last  the  rest  of  my  days.  It  isn't  as  difficult  for 
a  child  to  make  adjustments  as  it  is  for  grown-ups, 
however  the  shock  of  the  accident  left  me  bewildered. 
I  realize  it  more  fully  now,  as  I  review  the  situation. 

Even  though  deeply  grieved  over  my  tragedy, 
Father,  Mother  and  eight  boys  and  girls  soon  jolted 
me  out  of  my  depression.  Loving  hands  and  eyes 
guided  me  in  all  sorts  of  activities  around  the  home 
and  farm.  Being  of  a  happy  nature,  I  was  anxious  to 
get  back  into  my  happy  play,  though  I  realized  it  must 
be  done  with  a  little  more  caution.  Everything  must 
be  practiced  in  complete  darkness.  Pretty  soon  I  was 
running,  skipping,  climbing  and  frolicing  about  as  well 
as  the  other  youngsters.  In  fact,  I  was  the  champion 
climber  of  the  neighborhood.  Maybe  it  was  my  desire  to 
excel  in  something.  Since  climbing  was  sort  of  daring, 
it  seemed  to  hold  out  a  challenge,  and  I  love  meeting 
a  challenge  with  adequate  hand.  Nothing  was  too  high, 
difficult,  or  dangerous  for  me  to  tackle,  and  I  usually 
succeeded  in  outdoing  the  neighborhood  children.  In- 
cidentally, I  still  love  climbing. 

Familiarity  with  all  obstacles  around  the  place, 
such  as  stumps,  jagged  rocks,  gullies,  crooks  and  turns, 
aided  me  in  shunning  the  bothersome  objects  that  lay 
in  my  way.  Swift  childish  feet,  and  an  agile  little 
body  had  to  let  go  and  enjoy  the  same  sort  of  play  my 
lighted  world  had  known.  Of  course,  in  some  of  my 
hundred-yard  dashes,  I  encountered  inanimate  objects 
that  told  me  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  had  a 
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right-of-way  in  a  particular  spot.  None  of  this  damp- 
ened my  spirit.  I'd  try  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again  until  I  won  out. 

My  parents  did  not  discourage  me  by  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  I  might  fall  from  a  tall  tree,  or  run  into 
some  object  with  such  impact  that  I  might  be  hurt. 
There  may  have  been  times  when  they  cringed  at  my 
daring  spirit,  but  they  never  frightened  me  about 
dangers.  I  am  thankful  that  all  my  family  aided  me 
in  resuming  a  normal  life.  I  was  free  to  play  and  ramble 
at  will.  My  brothers  and  sisters  played  pranks  on  me 
just  as  they  had  before  I  lost  my  sight.  Most  children 
do  tease  each  other,  and  our  family  was  so  full  of  life 
and  fun,  that  harmless  little  tricks  were  forever  crop- 
ping up,  but  they  always  had  happy  endings. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now,  that  parents  of  a  blind 
child  should  give  him  every  opportunity  to  grow  up 
normally.  Encourage  him  to  take  part  in  all  sorts  of 
games.  If  he  or  she  seems  slow,  be  patient.  Give  your 
child  a  share  of  work  and  responsibility,  and  do  not 
favor  him  more  than  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
If  you  do,  you  will  make  him  a  poor  loser  the  rest  of 
his  pampered  life,  for  the  world  does  not  cater  to 
spoiled  people.  Therefore,  parents  of  a  sightless  child, 
let  me  implore  you  to  help  him  be  as  active  and  useful 
as  other  children.  Do  not  notice  the  fact  that  he  might 
be  a  little  slow  at  times,  for  this  will  create  an  inferi- 
ority complex. 

Actually,  a  few  blind  people  grow  up  without 
learning  to  dress  as  neatly  as  they  might.  This  is  be- 
cause their  families  feel  they  should  do  everything  for 
this  unfortunate  member.  It  would  be  a  happier  situa- 
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tion  for  all  concerned  if  pampering  could  be  eliminated. 

Handicapped  people  and  especially  blind  ones,  need 
sorely  to  be  busy  and  useful.  Without  some  sort  of 
constructive  work,  peculiarities  and  mannerisms  evolve 
easily.  Therefore,  families,  churches,  schools,  neighbor- 
hoods, recognize  your  handicapped  as  equals.  Both  will 
benefit,  as  some  wonderful  personalities  are  housed 
in  warped  bodies,  or  at  least  bodies  that  do  not  function 
perfectly. 

Getting  back  into  the  gladsome  trend  of  living 
after  my  dreadful  accident  was  not  too  difficult.  How- 
ever, the  world  had  taken  on  a  different  aspect  that 
was  forever  left  on  my  hands.  I  had  never  heard  of  a 
blind  person,  and  I  don't  believe  my  family  knew  any- 
body thus  handicapped.  But  the  attitude  of  my  family, 
together  with  my  own  determination,  worked  wonders 
for  me.  I  was  never  frightened  over  the  dangers  that 
I  might  encounter,  since  I  must  steer  in  the  dark.  I 
let  go  freely,  and  with  an  agile  little  body,  made  my 
adjustment  smooth  and  sure. 

If  persons  without  sight  can  feel  a  freedom  of 
movement,  unhampered  by  fear,  they  will  find  it  as- 
sists greatly  in  getting  around.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  to  encourage  such  persons  to  carry  their  efforts 
too  far.  This  could  be  almost  worse  than  frugality  of 
movement.  We  should  strike  a  happy  medium.  Being 
too  rambunctious  in  our  desires  to  act  normally,  some- 
times frightens  sighted  onlookers,  who  fear  our  getting 
into  tight  spots.  Therefore,  be  cautions,  fellow  blind, 
when  in  strange  places. 

Nor  is  it  wise  for  us  to  rave  over  color,  shades 
of  color,  scenic  beauty,  or  the  appearance  of  other  peo- 
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pie.  It  is  well  to  realize  that  eyes  with  sight  can  take 
in  this  type  of  thing  at  a  single  glance  and  we  may 
have  a  wrong  conception  of  the  picture,  so  do  not  rave 
with  such  zest  at  the  things  which  must  be  taken  in 
through  the  physical  eye.  There  are  beauties  far  more 
valuable  which  the  sightless  can  really  rave  about; 
inspiring  literature,  rapturous  music,  the  character  of 
noble  souls  that  have  touched  our  lives.  We  may  have 
a  greater  insight  of  such  things  than  a  lot  of  sighted 
people  with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  so  better  "ren- 
der unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  such 
as  the  things  that  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  physical 
eye  at  a  glance. 

Yes,  I  advise  leaving  features  and  colors  to  the 
eye  that  is  full  of  light,  otherwise,  we  appear  absurd. 
Enjoy  color,  yes,  but  not  by  explaining  it  to  our 
sighted  friends.  Let  them  tell  us  of  the  loveliness  they 
see. 

As  I've  said,  adjusting  my  work  and  play  in  a 
new  dark  world  was  quite  successful,  since  my  parents 
let  me  feel  free  to  try  out  anything  the  other  children 
engaged  in.  This  was  all  fine,  but  some  sort  of  edu- 
cation must  be  reckoned  with.  My  Father  and  Mother 
were  unlearned,  which  hampered  my  progress  in  this 
field  to  a  certain  extent,  or,  did  it?  Since  they  were 
so  willing  for  me  to  grow  up  normally,  an  advantage 
many  blind  children  are  denied  under  the  guise  of 
kindness,  these  uneducated,  yet  wise,  parents  were 
ambitions  for  their  golden-haired  darling,  and  they 
proved  quite  adequate  in  their  efforts. 

Those  delightful  parents  helped  me  greatly  by 
reading  and  rereading  every  available  printed  page  of 
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book,  magazine,  paper,  pamphlet  and  what  not.  Read- 
ing matter  was  quite  limited  with  us,  but  there  was 
always  the  Bible  to  which  we  could  turn,  a  storehouse 
of  knowledge.  Then,  of  course,  all  sorts  of  stories 
were  told  and  re-told,  some  of  which  I  am  sure  were 
improvised.  Nevertheless,  such  efforts  were  a  source 
of  helpfulness. 

This  reading  aloud  to  me  from  our  meagre  supply 
of  literature  gave  me  a  start  toward  my  limited  edu- 
cation, and  it  stimulated  lots  of  lovely  desires  in  my 
childish  heart  that  I  have  worked  to  achieve.  It  re- 
quires much  more  laborious  effort  for  a  blind  person 
to  accomplish  his  ambitions  and  desires  than  it  does 
for  a  sighted  one  to  cover  the  same  ground. 

Concern  over  my  not  being  able  to  attend  public 
schools  was  conveyed  to  me  through  attitude,  but  never 
in  words.  Since  the  family  did  not  talk  of  the  matter, 
neither  did  I,  but  secretly,  I  worried  at  the  thought 
of  other  children  being  able  to  scamper  off  to  school 
when  fall-of-the-year  rolled  around.  Here  was  another 
challenge  for  a  little  girl  to  meet.  I  got  on  rather  well 
at  first;  I'd  boast  to  the  other  children  about  staying 
at  home  and  engaging  in  the  pleasantries  that  go 
with  autumn. 

Small  hands  can  be  helpful  on  a  farm.  I  helped  roll 
golden  pumpkins  into  piles,  so  that  they  were  easily 
loaded  onto  a  sled  to  be  hauled  from  field  to  house.  I 
climbed  apple  trees  laden  with  fragrant  rosy  fruit. 
I  was  an  expert  at  gathering  apples,  chestnuts,  walnuts 
and  other  good  things  to  eat.  However,  these  delightful 
activities  did  not  suffice  for  long.  My  childish  boasting 
over  being  able  to  remain  at  home  with  the  grown-ups 
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diminished  with  one  season  of  it.  I  was  such  a  tena- 
cious little  cuss,  though,  that  I  let  no  one  know  I  had 
strong  desires  to  attend  our  short-termed,  inadequate 
mountain  schools.  I  only  pondered  it  all  in  my  young 
heart..  It  could  have  easily  broken  down  my  morale,  but 
it  didn't.  I  didn't  know  the  first  letter  of  morale,  but 
I  refused  to  let  it  "get  me  down,"  as  a  modern  youth 
would  say.  Mountain  folks  are  very  ambitious  about 
their  convictions,  and  I  was  certainly  no  exception.  My 
desires  grew  and  grew  until  something  had  to  happen. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  our 
mountain  communities  were  somewhat  isolated,  be- 
cause of  poor  transportation;  therefore,  the  goodly 
folk  welcomed  anybody  from  the  outside  world  that 
might  lend  a  little  variety  to  the  daily  routine. 

One  day  two  well-dressed  young  men  came 
through  our  country-side.  That  is,  they  were  well- 
dressed  in  comparison  to  our  homespun  way  of  dress- 
ing, and  I  do  mean  "homespun"  literally,  not  figurative- 
ly. Well,  these  young  men  represented  a  new  religious 
sect,  at  least  it  was  new  in  our  neck  of  the  woods.  By 
going  from  house  to  house,  eating  a  meal  here, 
spending  a  night  there,  they  helped  propagate 
their  creed,  if  indeed  they  had  one.  Mountaineers  are 
not  as  vulnerable  to  such  foreign  ideas  as  they  are 
accredited  by  uninformed  outsiders.  Nevertheless,  we 
enjoyed  and  entertained  the  strangers  who  came  within 
our  gates.  In  fact,  the  whole  community  delighted  over 
new-comers,  and  loved  the  contact  with  outsiders. 

How  well  I  remember  a  visit  from  one  of  these 
young  men.  After  trying  to  convince  my  wise,  yet 
unlearned  parents,  that  my  physical  sight  could  be 
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restored  through  prayer,  he  cornered  me,  little  nine- 
year-old  me,  off  and  read  passages  of  Scripture  to  prove 
his  point.  The  incident  embarrassed  me  dreadfully,  in 
fact,  it  made  me  down  right  mad.  I  had  learned  to  pray 
before  I  could  remember,  and  I  can  well  imagine  Father 
and  Mother  had  sweated  blood,  praying  that  their 
blue-eyed  baby  be  spared  total  darkness.  After  all,  a 
wiser  hand  than  mine  pours  out  the  cup  that  I  must 
drink.  My  family  never  mentioned  this  little  seance  to 
me,  nor  did  they  find  out  about  my  childish  indigna- 
tion. As  usual,  I  disposed  of  it  myself.  My  inherited 
happy  nature  quickly  restored  normal  equilibrium,  but 
I  began  to  think  things  over. 

After  due  consideration  in  my  own  little  head,  I 
decided  there  might  be  something  to  this  praying  idea, 
yes,  there  really  might.  I  needed  no  assistance  from  the 
young  man.  I'd  show  him  a  thing  or  two  about  prayer. 
I'd  do  my  own  praying,  then  show  him  the  results. 
Before  mentioning  my  supplication,  I  want  to  say  I 
have  reaped  big  dividends  all  my  life  from  that  childish 
unwise  prayer. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  I  was  too  young 
to  pray  for  spiritual  guidance  and  strength,  for  a  light 
that  shineth  in  darkness  to  attend  me  every  step  down 
thru  the  years.  I  only  asked  for  physical  light,  and  of 
course,  I  did  want  to  show  that  young  upstart  that  my 
faith  was  just  as  strong  as  his.  I  firmly  believe  faith 
in  God  and  prayer  does  much  in  restoring  confidence 
and  health.  Right  thinking  is  bound  to  result  in  better 
poise,  thus  building  up  one's  morale,  and  aiding  recov- 
ery from  some  of  our  bodily  ills. 

I  picked  a  time  of  day  when  I  would  be  least  apt 
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to  be  interrupted  in  my  prayer,  late  afternoon,  when 
the  rest  of  the  family  did  the  evening  chores.  The 
house  seemed  entirely  and  safely  vacated.  I  selected 
my  favorite  spot  for  prayer,  a  trundlebed,  in  the  corner 
by  a  big,  open  fireplace.  A  little  blaze  crackled  to  take 
the  chill  from  the  room,  for  it  was  a  crisp  autumn 
evening. 

As  I  thought,  I  was  not  disturbed.  No  one  came 
so  much  as  in  hearing  distance.  Divine  Providence  was 
with  me  in  this  respect;  I  feel  sure  of  that. 

At  the  time  of  this  episode,  I  could  detect  colors 
an  inch  or  so  from  my  nose,  so,  I  closed  my  eyes  in 
order  to  better  concentrate.  I  must  do  it  all  just  right. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  lay  on  that  little  bed  half  an 
hour,  or  more,  for  I  was  used  to  long-winded  prayers 
by  those  old  mountain  Methodist  and  Baptist  preachers, 
and  I  was  sure  the  longer  I  could  hold  out,  begging  the 
Good  Father  for  something,  the  surer  I  would  be  to  get 
my  desires  gratified.  Since  I  sought  to  emulate  those 
old-time  mountain  ministers  in  petitioning  the  Lord,  I 
told  Him  all  about  the  accident,  rehashed  the  fact  that 
I  couldn't  go  to  school,  explaining  how  very,  very 
much  I  wanted  to  go  along  with  the  others  to  school, 
reminding  the  Lord  that  it  was  just  too  bad  to  grow 
up  unable  to  read. 

My  faith  was  absolute.  I  was  so  sure  that  I  had 
regained  my  sight,  that  I  lay  for  a  few  minutes  on  my 
little  bed,  wondering  how  things  were  going  to  look 
after  a  couple  of  years  in  the  dark,  and  wondering  what 
the  folks  were  going  to  say  when  I  emerged  with  per- 
fect sight.  I  even  hoped  that  smart  aleck  who  had 
embarrassed  me  about  the  whole  matter,  might  hurry 
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up  and  come  around;  I  had  news  for  him. 

Finally  I  ventured  to  look  up.  There,  about  an  inch 
from  my  face,  was  the  white  face  of  our  huge  dog, 
Dash,  so  named  because  of  her  fleet  footedness.  Well, 
Dash  had  slipped  in  so  softly  that  my  keen  ears  had 
not  detected  a  move  of  her  big  body.  This  faithful  dog 
crouched  as  near  as  possible,  without  touching  me.  A 
touch  at  that  particular  time  would  have  disturbed  me, 
so  I  was  spared  even  this  interruption.  The  loyal  animal 
seemed  to  sense  something  vital  taking  place  in  the 
life  of  her  young  mistress,  and  she  was  not  going  to 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  She 
kept  watch  with  me  as  I  prayed  fervently. 

Well,  nothing  had  happened  to  me  so  far  as  I 
could  understand  at  so  tender  an  age.  I  do  know  I 
hopped  up  as  light-hearted  as  a  lark.  Not  one  little 
trace  of  disappointment  lingered  in  my  heart.  I  skipped 
out  the  door,  with  good  old  Dash  at  my  heels,  willing 
and  more,  to  go  the  second  mile  with  me.  I  have  just 
stated  that  nothing  had  happened  to  me,  nothing  had 
changed  my  vision ;  but  I  am  sure  the  great,  throbbing, 
loving  heart  of  God  spared  me  from  bitter  discourage- 
ment. My  faith  was  not  daunted  one  tiny  speck ;  if  any- 
thing, my  faith  in  prayer  was  strengthened,  so  much 
so,  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  on  without  it, 
even  though  at  times  it  may  just  be  the  motion  of  a 
hidden  fire  that  trembles  in  the  breast,  yet  it  is  there. 

Our  beautiful  dog,  with  graceful  body  and  friendly, 
smiling  face,  was  the  only  one  who  ever  shared  my 
secret,  and  she  never  told  a  soul.  What  a  friend,  to 
guard  one's  secrets  with  such  reverence !  I  had  loved 
dogs  from  babyhood,  but  with  this  incident,  rny  appre- 
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ciation  for  them  deepened.  No,  Dash  never  gave  away 
my  secret,  but  I  sort  of  think  she  remembered,  for 
now  and  then  I  would  feel  a  cold,  wet  nose  against 
my  cheek  as  a  reminder  of  our  watch  together.  This 
staunch  friend  went  on  to  dog-heaven  many  years  ago, 
but  I  have  never  forgotten  her  canine  understanding.  I 
feel  as  if  I  am  a  sort  of  guardian  angel  for  all  dogs. 

When  I  was  ten  years  old,  we  learned  of  the  Stats 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  a  credit  to  our 
fair  state.  We  got  in  touch  with  the  school  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  me  to  enter  the  same  year.  As 
many  clothes  were  purchased  as  could  be  afforded, 
and  maybe  more,  for  the  youngest  member  of  a  moun- 
tain family  was  always  somewhat  of  a  favorite,  all 
the  rest  being  willing  to  deny  themselves  so  the  "Baby" 
might  be  the  idol.  A  very  bad  practice,  if  you  ask  me, 
nevertheless,  it  was  true  when  I  grew  up. 

The  day  came  for  my  going  away.  In  those  days, 
making  a  trip  from  the  great  Smokies  to  Raleigh  was 
about  as  difficult  as  a  trip  to  China  is  now.  Father 
hitched  up  some  sort  of  nag  and  drove  me  to  the  near- 
est railroad  station,  which  was  about  ten  miles  from 
home.  Why,  it  took  us  half  of  the  day  to  make  the 
journey,  what  with  the  rough  mountain  roads  we  en- 
countered. There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  good  road  in 
our  community  when  I  grew  up. 

We  reached  the  station  nearly  two  hours  before 
train  time,  as  was  Father's  custom,  always  being  ahead 
of  time.  He  used  to  remind  us  that  trains  don't  wait 
on  folks.  I  think  the  truth  of  the  matter  was,  his 
unusual  enthusiasm  over  any  sort  of  new  adventure 
made  him  lay  hold  of  things  with  zest.  No  matter  how 
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small  his  undertaking,  he  followed  through.  "Whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  I 
believe  I  absorbed  some  of  that  parental  enthusiasm. 
I  really  feel  it,  whether  or  not  I  display  it.  Deep  interest 
in  one's  work  lends  such  fascination  that  joyous  living 
is  certain  to  be  experienced. 

Our  long  wait  at  the  station  gave  me  time  to  get 
homesick,  and  when  I  demonstrated  it  to  the  tune  of 
tears,  poor  dear  Dad,  who  so  wanted  me  to  go  to  school, 
broke  down  and  gathered  up  his  baby-girl  and  luggage, 
put  us  in  the  wagon  and  started  the  slow  drive  back 
home. 

The  drive  home  lengthened  into  another  half-day. 
As  we  bumped  along  over  rock  and  rut,  I  couldn't  help 
thinking,  "What  a  little  fool  I  have  been."  I  felt  like  a 
"yaller  hound-dog"  might  have  felt  after  devouring 
his  master's  prize  lamb,  then  crawling  under  the  com- 
pany bed  to  take  a  nap,  felt  so  guilty  he  could  not  be 
comfortable.  I  had  put  my  entire  family  to  so  much 
trouble.  All  had  sacrificed,  so  I  thought,  in  order  that 
I  might  have  more  clothes — the  prettiest  clothes  I  had 
ever  had.  Mother  had  seen  that  every  button  and  bow 
was  in  place.  Yet  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  tree-climb- 
ing, gully- jumping  and  such  things  that  meant  I 
would  not  need  the  clothes  so  carefully  prepared.  The 
older  girls  really  needed  prettier  clothes  than  I  in  which 
to  "spark"  and  be  won  by  some  handsome  mountaineer. 
But  my  family  was  understanding  and  never  held  this 
folly  over  my  head.  No  one  chided  me  in  the  least. 

Much  as  I  repented  my  weakness,  this  procedure 
was  repeated  three  times  before  I  broke  away  from 
my  beloved  hills  of  home.  Even  then,  a  brother  who 
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was  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  church,  a  member  of 
the  Holston  Conference,  had  to  come  away  from  his 
work  and  accompany  me  to  Raleigh. 

Once  in  school,  even  though  I  felt  far  removed 
from  home  and  loved  ones,  and  knew  I  must  stay  for 
nine  long  months,  I  soon  became  enthusiastically  en- 
gaged in  classroom  work.  This  meant  time  was  not  a 
drag  on  my  hands.  The  fact  that  my  family  had  read 
every  available  printed  line  aloud  to  me,  as  well  as 
teaching  me  a  great  deal  from  remembered  literature, 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  enter  fourth  grade  work  my 
first  school  year.  Of  course,  I  was  highly  gratified  at 
starting  off  with  pupils  who  had  been  studying  three 
and  four  years.  I  was  now  in  my  'teens.  I  loved  the 
school-work  and  everything  connected.  I  loved  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  must  work  and  associate  so  much  that 
they  just  couldn't  help  returning  a  little  of  the  same. 
Love  begets  love,  you  know.  Loving  people  does  some- 
thing for  them,  but  it  does  much  more  for  the  one 
who  loves.  Hating  does  nothing  to  the  folks  you  hate, 
but  is  so  consuming  to  the  hater. 

As  I  have  stated,  being  able  to  start  off  in  a 
higher  grade  than  I  had  hoped,  pleased  me  so  much 
that  I  worked  doubly  hard.  The  help  good  old  Mother 
had  given  me  in  household  duties  certainly  served  me 
in  good  stead  in  the  industrial  department.  Too,  Mother 
had  let  me  help  in  the  garden,  which  taught  me  the 
difference  between  plant  and  weed  at  the  slightest 
touch.  This  was  quite  an  assistance  in  my  nature  class. 
I  am  not  so  keen  on  distinguishing  plants  with  the 
passing  years.  I  sort  of  lost  out,  though  I  think  it  could 
be  regained  with  practice. 
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My  studies  never  ceased  to  intrigue  me.  I  was 
besieged  with  curiosity  over  what  might  come  next 
which  lent  interest  to  every  activity.  I  could  keep  pace 
with  any  of  my  classmates  in  literature  and  handicraft. 
But  0 !  the  music.  Here  was  a  different  story !  I  could 
barely  carry  a  tune  in  a  paper  "poke,"  yet  my  family 
was  so  anxious  that  I  learn  to  play  some  sort  of  musical 
instrument,  that  I  was  determined  to  do  what  I  could. 
Therefore,  I  set  to  and  learned  as  much  as  hard  work 
and  determination,  yes,  very,  very  hard  work,  could 
accomplish  in  this  field  of  endeavor,  which  was  nothing 
to  boast  about.  My  meager  piano  and  organ  playing 
was  more  or  less  mechanical,  but  achieving  the  ability 
to  enjoy  good  music  was  worth  all  my  laborious  efforts, 
and  I  do  mean  laborious.  Like  my  Father,  "Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,"  has  al- 
ways been  my  theme.  It  makes  your  efforts  more  en- 
joyable. 

Studying  voice  enabled  me  to  sing  a  little  in  church, 
as  well  as  some  solo  work  in  school  entertainments, 
which  gave  more  outlet  for  expression.  However,  fa- 
ther always  loved  hearing  me  sing  old  English  ballads, 
unaccompanied,  which  accomplishment — if  it  could  be 
called  such — gave  me  the  greatest  happiness  of  all  my 
performing.  Dad  could  catch  strains  of  beauty  in  the 
voice  of  his  baby  girl  that  didn't  exist.  This  time, 
beauty  was  in  the  ears  of  the  listener.  A  century  or 
two  ago,  solo  singing  unaccompanied  was  widely  prac- 
ticed and  enjoyed.  I  once  heard  a  great  musician  say 
the  practice  should  never  have  been  dispensed  with. 
Our  mountain  people  kept  it  up  until  only  a  few  years 
ago,  when  musical  instruments  became  so  easily  avail- 
able. 
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Poor  dear  Father  never  ceased  grieving  over  my 
handicap,  though  I  didn't  realize  it  until  he  had  de- 
parted this  life.  As  I  look  back  through  the  years, 
remembering  the  little  concessions  he  displayed,  I  am 
certain  he  was  always  deeply  concerned  over  the  dark 
road  I  was  forced  to  travel.  However,  he  and  I  had 
many  delightful  hours  together;  we  not  only  sang  to- 
gether, but  we  loved  discussing  the  doings  of  Mother- 
Nature.  The  two  of  us  would  sit  out  on  summer  eve- 
nings, listening  to  the  lovely  symphony  of  the  stars 
and  night  creatures.  Yes,  I  said  listen  to  the  stars,  for 
they  make  beautiful  music  to  those  who  listen  carefully 
and  diligently. 

The  star-studded  sky,  in  all  its  heavenly  beauty, 
is  so  etched  on  my  memory  that  it  stands  out  more 
vividly  than  any  other  one  picture  observed  by  my 
childish  eyes.  I  used  to  think  the  stars  were  winking 
down  just  for  me — and  the  man  in  the  moon — there 
was  no  doubt  that  his  eyes  followed  mine,  no  matter 
what  position  I  assumed.  What  loveliness  in  this  old 
world,  if  we  seek  it;  and  if  we  seek,  we  most  surely 
find. 

What  wondrous  love  God  bestows  on  His  children. 
His  firmament  smiles  down  on  all  alike,  no  matter 
what  the  station  in  life  may  be.  God's  goodness  is  shed 
on  us  every  moment  of  our  lives.  He  created  us  with 
many  desires,  then  came  along  with  something  to  satis- 
fy every  one  of  these,  whether  physical  or  spiritual. 
We  can  better  see  and  enjoy  it  all  if  we  are  attuned 
to  His  unchanging  love. 

My  school  years  came  to  a  happy  conclusion.  I  was 
pleased  with  my  meagre  accomplishments.  I  could  read 
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Braille,  which  made  it  possible  for  me  to  enjoy  liter- 
ature at  will.  This  was  a  delight,  and  so  were  some  of 
my  other  achievements.  Yes,  I  was  pleased  with  my 
small  progress  in  all  departments  of  school,  but  hap- 
pier still  at  the  lovely  association  with  such  marvelous 
people  who  were  connected  with  the  institution.  Lovely 
friendships  began  there,  that  I  shall  always  cherish. 

After  graduation,  I  went  home  to  my  beloved 
mountains,  to  all  the  loveliness  of  color  and  contour 
my  physical  eyes  would  ever  know — except  through 
the  eyes  of  friends.  Happy  am  I  that  I  was  so  favored 
as  to  be  born  amid  such  gorgeous  beauty. 

The  mountains  were  just  as  gorgeous  as  ever,  no 
doubt  of  that.  Spring  and  summer  air  was  laden  with 
the  fragrance  of  wild  flowers  or  new-mown  hay.  Au- 
tumn's riot  of  lovely  color,  enhanced  by  Indian  summer, 
and  much  else  I  found  as  I  had  left.  My  short  vacations 
had  not  been  sufficient  for  me  to  familiarize  myself 
with  the  changes  that  were  taking  place.  The  corn- 
shuckings  and  nut-gatherings,  quilting  parties  and 
such,  were  practically  out-of-date,  which  sort  of  sad- 
dened me.  These  activities  had  furnished  so  much 
pleasant  social  entertainment,  as  well  as  accomplishing 
the  desired  work,  that  I  was  somewhat  grieved  to  let 
go  of  them. 

My  childhood  comrades  were  either  married  or 
gone  to  other  parts  to  seek  their  fortunes.  All  this 
created  a  sort  of  loneliness  and  meant  that  I  must 
adjust  myself  to  a  certain  extent.  Adjustments  are  a 
little  more  difficult  for  a  blind  person  than  for  the 
sighted,  since  a  few  people  are  skeptical  as  to  our 
ability  to  achieve,  both  in  the  field  of  employment 
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and  friendship.  But  I  won  out  in  a  small  measure  for 
which  I  was  glad. 

Those  of  us  who  drive  with  lights  off,  have  to  do 
a  lot  more  feeling  around  to  become  adjusted  than  do 
the  ones  whose  lights  blaze  ahead  to  guide  the  way. 
I  use  the  word  "feel'  against  the  wishes  of  the  entire 
blind  world.  Our  world  totally  dislikes  the  very  word 
"feel."  It  isn't  considered  good  etiquette  in  "Blinddom" 
to  say  "Feel  this  book,"  or  "Feel  this  piece  of  cloth." 
A  blind  person  prefers  being  asked  to  see  an  object, 
since  that  is  his  only  method  of  perception.  However, 
the  person  without  sight  must  Never,  Never  show  any 
signs  of  impatience  or  irritability  if  a  sighted  friend 
suggests  his  feeling  something.  Correct  them  only  by 
remarking  enthusiastically  that  you  would  love  seeing 
the  article  being  discussed.  As  a  rule,  the  sighted  world 
accepts  us  with  open  mind  and  heart;  I  almost  said, 
open  arms,  for  I  believe  the  latter  is  true.  Yes,  when 
seeing  people  know  us  well,  they  love  us  if  we  wish  it 
so,  and  who  doesn't  delight  at  being  accepted  and 
loved. 

If  sighted  people  seem  to  stare  at  us  at  times,  it 
is  more  often  sympathetic  interest  than  curiosity,  and 
this  should  be  deeply  appreciated.  No  one  likes  pity, 
but  sympathetic  understanding  is  a  boon  to  those  of 
us  who  labor  under  physical  handicap.  If  we  feel  people 
are  looking  on,  maybe  it  will  stimulate  the  desire  to  put 
our  best  foot  forward  at  all  times.  We  who  drive  with 
the  nightfall  must  cultivate  patience,  tolerance,  and, 
above  all,  cheerfulness.  Folks  just  can't  help  admiring 
and  appreciating  cheerfulness,  no  matter  where  they 
encounter  it. 
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A  good  sense  of  humor  is  almost  necessary  to  make 
this  blind  world  liveable.  I  strongly  urge  all  who  are 
thus  handicapped  to  develop  a  sense  of  humor.  It  will 
make  the  dark  trail  a  happier  one.  Some  of  us  have 
loads  of  fun  stumbling  around  in  the  dark.  It  seems 
that  inanimate  objects  delight  in  playing  hide  and 
seek  with  us;  mostly  seek,  for  they  so  often  bump 
right  into  us,  and  like  tar-baby,  "don't  say  nothin\" 
We've  got  to  learn  to  laugh  at  ourselves  in  order  to 
survive  the  difficulties  that  daily  overtake  us.  It's  a 
bumpy  trail,  but  there  is  humor  along  the  line,  if  we 
maintain  the  right  attitude.  Let  me  admonish  all  the 
blind,  and  especially  the  younger  ones,  to  strive  for 
that  happy  outlook  on  life  for  it  will  pay  big  dividends 
in  joyous  living. 

It  is  still  somewhat  difficult  for  a  blind  person 
to  sell  his  services  as  the  public  in  general  is  skeptical 
as  to  our  ability  to  accomplish.  Usually  the  sightless 
are  so  eager  for  work,  and  a  chance  to  earn  a  place 
for  themselves,  though  it  be  only  a  tiny  one,  that  they 
go  all  out  to  make  good.  If  one  does  fail,  it  should  not 
be  held  out  as  a  barometer  for  all.  How  many  sighted 
people  do  we  all  know  who  fail  in  carrying  out  their 
jobs  properly.  However,  at  the  time  I  graduated  from 
school,  it  was  much  harder  to  procure  jobs  for  our- 
selves, than  it  is  today.  We  just  had  to  sort  of  conjure 
up  something  to  do. 

Out  of  school  and  reestablished  among  my  friends, 
I  was  most  anxious  to  do  something,  so  I  called  my 
music  into  action — the  very  thing  I  had  spent  tedious 
hours  on.  I  am  not  talented  in  this  art,  though  I  was 
qualified  in  the  rudiments  of  music  to  teach  beginners, 
and  do  it  well,  since  my  teachers  were  so  capable  and 
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thorough.  In  fact,  all  our  instructors  were  thorough  to 
the  last  letter  in  all  departments. 

Well,  there  among  my  native  hills,  I  set  to  again. 
First,  I  taught  some  nieces,  later  adding  neighbor  chil- 
dren. This  contributed  to  my  happiness,  as  well  as  a 
very  small  income.  My  hand  work  also  proved  helpful. 
I  had  learned  to  make  pretty  crocheted  baby  garments, 
together  with  scarfs,  spreads  and  such,  and  I  added 
somewhat  to  my  livelihood  by  selling  these  articles  as 
I  could.  I  was  so  anxious  to  do  something,  just  anything 
that  was  constructive,  that  I  bent  almost  backward  in 
my  effort  to  find  employment.  I  wanted  to  be  helpful 
to  myself  and  others.  Jobs  for  the  sightless  surely  don't 
grow  on  bushes,  therefore,  I  had  to  bring  into  play 
every  available  tactic,  in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 
Even  then,  they  didn't  always  meet,  but  I  just  would 
not  let  go  my  ability  to  be  cheerful.  If  we  maintain  a 
gladsome  feeling  which  emanates  from  within  the 
heart,  the  going  is  much  easier  for  us.  I  reiterate,  we 
just  must  laugh  at  our  own  blunderings.  The  road  is 
bumpy,  we  can  prepare  ourselves  for  the  jolts,  and 
absorb  the  shocks  thereof,  by  padding  with  a  good 
sense  of  humor. 

Salesmanship  is  considered  the  easiest  and  most 
lucrative  field  of  employment  for  the  blind,  yet  there 
is  hardly  any  type  of  work  that  has  not  been  tried  and 
proved  successful  by  some  sightless  person.  If  wings 
fail  in  our  efforts,  we  must  endeavor  rising  on  a  broken 
wing,  which  makes  us  more  careful  how  we  soar. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  everyone  needs  and 
wants  to  earn  a  livelihood.  This  fact  can  not  be  dis- 
counted, and  the  handicapped  should  be  given  every 
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possible  chance  of  employment.  If  failures  come,  preju- 
dices should  not  be  built  up  against  others  with  the 
same  physical  limitations ;  a  Milton  or  a  Helen  Keller 
just  might  emanate  from  some  struggling  soul. 

My  concern  is  not  to  map  out  fields  of  employment 
for  the  blind.  This,  I  am  not  prepared  to  do,  though  it 
is  needed.  Just  let  me  try  to  point  out  to  the  visually 
handicapped,  and  their  friends,  the  importance  of 
achievement  in  another  field,  the  field  of  successful 
everyday  living.  To  attain  the  greatest  heights  in  this 
field,  we,  who  do  not  see,  should  seize  every  opportunity 
for  service  to  others,  be  it  ever  so  small. 

Being  interested  in  the  success,  or,  problems  of 
others,  adds  immensely  to  our  own  contentment.  It 
helps  us  to  be  self-forgetful  and  this  we  need.  Self- 
forgetfulness  diminishes  our  very  worst  difficulties. 
Yes,  we  should  cultivate  the  art  of  being  happy.  You 
know  it  is  an  art,  one  that  needs  constant  practice. 
We  can  not  attain  the  goal  we  desire  by  feigning  in- 
terest in  this  parade  of  life,  it  has  got  to  be  the  real 
article,  straight  from  the  heart,  and  no  foolin'. 

It  is  no  trouble  for  me  to  display  genuine,  whole- 
hearted concern  over  the  welfare  of  others.  I  have 
always  loved  people  and  I  sympathize  with  their  ad- 
versities and  delight  at  their  joys.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  find  true  happines,  since  happiness  is  a  by-prod- 
uct, not  a  reward.  It  is  a  result  of  our  attitudes,  our 
emphases,  our  outlook  on  life  as  a  whole.  Let's  place 
emphases  on  the  higher  and  nobler  aspects  of  life,  try- 
ing always  to  blot  out  the  mean  and  ugly. 

I  spent  a  few  years  teaching  a  very  small  group 
of  piano  pupils,  doing  a  little  copy  work  on  my  type- 
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writer,  doing  as  many  handmade  articles  as  were  sal- 
able. Such  a  career  might  be  described  as  doing  a  little 
bit  of  this  and  a  little  less  of  that,  and  less  of  the 
other,  but  always  maintaining  a  high  morale,  which 
kept  me  going  pretty  well. 

Finally,  the  loveliest  thing  that  has  ever  happened 
to  me  turned  up:  I  met,  fell  in  love  with,  and  married 
the  most  charmingly  delightful  person  I  have  ever 
known.  He  fairly  bubbled  over  with  a  happy,  sweet 
personality.  To  know  him  was  to  love  him  at  all  times 
— that  wonderful  person  who  radiated  good  cheer. 

This  wonderful  husband  and  I  spent  eighteen 
beautiful  years  together,  during  which  time,  we  planned 
and  built  us  a  modest,  yet  comfortable  little  home. 
What  fun  we  had  in  this  undertaking!  I  studied  the 
plan  of  this  little  house  by  having  the  contractor  paste 
strips  of  paper  on  heavy  card  board.  This  way,  I  could 
effect  any  desired  changes  of  design.  I  familiarized 
myself  so  thoroughly  with  house  plans,  that  I  knew 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  place  the  first  day  I 
set  foot  in  the  finished  product;  otherwise,  I  should 
have  had  to  learn  the  layout  after  moving  in. 

Having  training  at  Mother's  hand,  in  almost  every 
type  of  housework,  made  me  an  efficient  homemaker, 
and  this  surely  stood  me  in  good  stead.  I  cannot  stress 
enough  the  importance  of  parents  training  and  giving 
handicapped  children  an  opportunity  to  do  things.  It 
takes  time,  patience  and  lots  of  practice ;  but  they  de- 
serve all  the  breaks  possible.  It  isn't  a  bad  idea  for 
parents  to  teach  the  non-handicapped  to  participate  in 
home  activities.  It  is  easier  than  learning  the  hard 
way  in  later  life.  The  hard  way  is  almost  too  hard  for 
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a  blind  person,  therefore  a  child  without  sight  should 
be  permitted  a  chance  of  doing  as  much  as  he  can.  Be- 
ing made  to  feel  a  part  of  the  household,  makes  a  blind 
person  more  self  confident,  a  quality  badly  needed 
by  us. 

That  charming  husband  and  I  were  so  very  con- 
genial, that  we  were  supremely  happy.  We  enjoyed 
good  food,  we  appreciated  beautiful  music  and  litera- 
ture; we  thrilled  at  the  first  blossoming  jonquil  in  our 
back  yard ;  we  vied  with  each  other  as  to  who  caught 
the  first  trilling  notes  of  the  returning  thrush  in 
spring.  Most  of  all,  we  loved  our  neighbors  and  friends. 

Soon  after  getting  into  our  own  house,  we  fenced 
in  the  back  yard  and  procured  a  tiny  black  dog.  Her 
coat  had  the  sheen  of  satin,  her  big  brown  eyes  could 
sparkle  with  delight,  or  look  sad  when  the  occasion 
demanded.  The  constancy  of  her  love  and  devotion 
made  us  adore  her.  "Believe  it  or  not,"  but  that  little 
creature  had  a  wonderful  personality.  From  the  very 
beginning,  this  small  dog  seemed  to  sense  the  fact  that 
her  mistress  needed  her  vigilance  at  all  times.  She 
would  not  get  out  of  my  sight  unless  she  was  forced  to 
do  so,  and  then  would  whimper  like  a  baby.  Loving  dogs 
has  always  been  my  hobby,  but  this  special  one,  meant 
more  to  me  than  any  other.  Would  that  everybody 
loved  and  tried  to  protect  animals.  When  you  find  a 
person  who  is  kind  to  animals,  you  find  a  person  who 
is  kind  to  other  people,  and  especially  children.  Those 
who  mistreat  animals  would  love  being  unkind  to  peo- 
ple if  they  could  have  the  same  chance  to  do  so. 

My  husband  traveled,  often  finding  it  necessary 
to  be  away  from  home  at  night,  and  more  often  get- 
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ting  in  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  at  night  for  dinner.  When 
the  Master  was  out,  our  little  pet  dog  would  refuse  to 
eat  until  his  return.  Even  tho  I  placed  food  down,  about 
six  in  the  evening,  this  faithful  pup  would  not  go  near 
it  until  she  was  sure  the  Master  was  not  returning  for 
the  particular  night,  then  she  ate  half-heartedly.  My 
husband  used  to  remark,  "What  Pretty  Love!"  and 
wasn't  it  beautiful.  The  beloved  Master  deserved  being 
waited  up  for  until  a  late,  late  bedtime.  At  times  my 
husband  would  phone  that  he  could  not  come  at  all, 
then  the  dog  and  I  would  retire.  With  such  faithful 
vigilance,  I  was  not  one  little  bit  afraid. 

The  dog  is  one  of  my  favorite  topics  of  conversa- 
tion. He  has  stood  by  me  in  my  most  trying  situations, 
which  augments  the  natural  appreciation  that  I  have 
always  had  for  him.  Dogs  can  do  wonders  for  the 
blind.  They  sort  of  build  up  self-reliance.  Some  of  the 
sightless  are  not  so  situated  as  to  own  a  dog,  and 
nobody  should  keep  an  animal  of  any  kind,  unless  the 
animal  can  be  made  comfortable  and  happy.  It  is  so 
cruel  to  keep  any  poor  creature  in  uncomfortable  quar- 
ters. The  unhappy  cries  and  moans  of  animals  are  their 
prayers  to  the  responsible  masters  for  relief.  However, 
I  do  wish  it  possible  for  every  blind  person  who  loves 
and  wants  a  dog  to  have  one.  The  ownership  would 
prove  helpful  fun. 

Such  happiness  as  we  knew  in  our  little  home! 
Friends  and  relatives  came  and  went,  all  generous  in 
their  praise  at  the  efficiency  of  a  blind  homemaker. 
Our  delightful  family  doctor  and  good  friend  did  not 
fail  to  see  the  joy  which  reigned  supreme  in  our  house- 
hold, and  he  used  to  compliment  us  highly  on  our 
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success  in  the  art  of  living.  This  charming,  able  doc- 
tor recognized  the  fact  that  we  took  advantage  of  all 
the  little,  yet  interesting,  incidents  of  daily  life,  and 
made  the  most  of  the  lovely  and  the  beautiful,  always 
expecting  the  noble  and  the  good.  It  is  easier  to  attain 
when  we  expect  it. 

A  day  came  when  a  sad  note  rang  out  for  us.  My 
Husband  suffered  a  severe  heart  attack.  He  almost 
died,  so  we  thought.  However,  after  rest  and  treat- 
ment, our  doctor  thought  it  advisable  for  him  to  go 
on  with  his  work.  He  traveled,  meeting  and  being  with 
people  meant  a  fuller  life  for  him.  He  went  back  to 
work,  but  I  always  felt  an  uneasiness,  lest  he  be  taken 
while  on  the  road  somewhere,  maybe  many  miles  from 
me.  I  prayed  diligently  that  I  be  spared  what  I  thought 
would  grieve  me  so  deeply.  The  prayer  was  answered, 
but,  lo!  another  and  much  worse  tragedy  befell  us. 
Soon  after  our  entry  into  World  War  II,  my  Husband 
became  mentally  ill.  I  was  seized  by  a  grief  that  no  one 
can  understand  without  experiencing  it.  This  problem 
baffled  me  more  than  all  others  combined.  Dangerous 
as  it  was  for  both  of  us,  I  kept  him  at  home  for  weeks, 
hoping  against  hope  that  he  would  either  recover,  or, 
that  I  might  have  the  privilege  of  caring  for  him  to 
the  end.  How  much  easier  passing  with  a  heart  attack ! 
I  know  now  it  is  better  to  pray  for  guidance,  rather 
than  mapping  out  a  blue-print.  We  may  get  what  we 
pray  for,  when  something  else  might  prove  better  for 
us. 

No  one  can  ever  understand  the  agony  I  endured 
with  the  climax  of  the  experience.  The  psychiatrist 
decided  it  unsafe  for  me  or  my  Husband  with  my  nurs- 
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ing  him  at  home ;  therefore,  he  had  to  be  placed  in  a 
hospital  for  the  insane.  Doing  this  was  by  far  the  heav- 
iest cross  I  have  ever  been  called  on  to  bear.  I  had  been 
able  to  maintain  a  cheerful  attitude  as  I  played  nurse 
and  entertainer  for  a  mental  patient.  Once  he  was  out 
of  the  house  and  on  his  way  to  the  hospital,  I  was  over- 
come by  grief.  No  cross  had  ever  weighed  so  heavily. 
I  wandered  the  house  and  yard  over  and  over.  All  were 
void  of  interest.  Nothing,  not  even  people,  could  take 
my  mind  from  my  heartbreaking  experience.  The  ra- 
dio, which  had  brought  so  much  pleasure,  now  seemed 
a  mockery.  The  two  of  us  had  listened  to  such  glorious! 
music,  as  well  as  the  worlds  most  eminent  preachers, 
stirring  drama  and  delightful  comedy.  A  capable  Bible- 
Teacher  to  whom  we  had  listened  for  years,  had 
brought  big  dividends  in  inspiration  and  information. 
This  program  was  looked  forward  to  each  Sunday.  Now 
these  words  had  no  meaning  for  me ;  I  felt  like  smash- 
ing the  radio  and  pitching  it  out.  Here  was  truly  my 
Gethsemane,  but,  like  Jacob  of  old,  I  wrestled  with  the 
angel,  and  was  just  as  fervent  in  my  plea,  that  I  would 
not  let  go  except  I  be  blessed  in  some  measure. 

One  Sunday  morning,  following  a  sleepless  night, 
half  ill,  and  heavy-hearted,  I  thought  I  could  stand  no 
more.  I  turned  on  the  radio,  then  threw  myself  on  a 
couch  beside  it.  I  did  not  know  what  was  being  broad- 
cast, nor  did  I  care !  As  I  lay  there  in  a  sort  of  daze,  a 
text  caught  my  attention,  the  text  being,  "God  is  my 
refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble." 
Now  I  was  half  asleep,  half  awake.  Each  time  I  recov- 
ered enough  sensibility  to  hear,  "Other  refuge,"  would 
float  in  on  the  air  waves,  then  I  would  lapse  into  insen- 
sibility again,  and  again  the  voice  would  break  in  with, 
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"Other  refuge  have  I  none."  This  sermon  was  not 
wasted,  even  tho  so  few  words  broke  thru.  At  the  end, 
I  clearly  heard  the  minister  say,  "Other  refuge  have  I 
none.  Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee,  Leave  0 !  leave 
me  not  alone."  "NOT  alone,"  why  indeed,  I  was  not 
alone.  The  voice  faded  from  the  radio.  I  never  knew 
who  was  behind  it.  nor  whence  it  came.  I  am  glad  it 
was  that  way  for.  not  knowing,  made  it  more  impres- 
sive. The  fact  that  the  message  had  struck  home  was 
the  thing  which  mattered,  and  it  had  done  so.  in  my 
half  conscious  state.  Now  I  was  wide  awake,  my  burden 
had  suddenly  slipped  onto  invisible  shoulders.  The  cross 
held  close  before  my  closing  eyes,  that  a  few  moments 
before  had  seemed  unbearable,  lifted,  and  in  this  re- 
laxed state  a  light  pointed  to  the  only  source  of  help. 

"Hold  Thou  Thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes, 
Shine  thru  the  gloom  and  point  me  to  the  skies, 
Heaven's  morning  break  and  earth's  vain  shadows 
flee. 

In  life,  in  death,  0 !  Lord,  abide  with  me." 

I  had  received  the  blessing  I  needed,  strength  to 
carry  on.  On  that  day.  when  I  arose  from  the  couch, 
again  I  found  that  a  dog  had  kept  a  silent  vigil  with 
me.  This  little  creature  sensed  my  triumph,  and  ex- 
pressed her  thanksgiving  by  dashing  over  the  house 
from  room  to  room,  barking  in  a  happy,  subdued  bark. 
When  a  little  girl,  praying  for  physical  sight  to  be  re- 
stored, a  huge,  rugged  dog  bowed  her  head  and  kept 
watch  with  her  mistress ;  but  now,  a  tiny  black  dog, 
with  satiny  coat,  kept  watch  with  a  mistress  who 
prayed  half-heartedly,  with  hardly  any  faith  at  all. 
Could  it  be  that  the  faith  of  my  little  pet  lent  support 
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to  my  lack  of  it?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  my  love  for 
dogs  has  become  an  intrinsic  part  of  my  happiness? 
They  have  seen  me  through  such  adversities  which  no 
one  else  knew  about.  That  is,  I  did  not  let  my  deepest 
heartbreaks  be  known  to  people.  A  dog  sensed  my  deep 
grief  and  gave  freely  of  the  constancy  and  loyalty 
which  belongs  to  the  heart  of  the  dog. 

The  radio  had  conveyed  a  message  to  me  in  so 
subtle  a  fashion,  I  feel  it  was  meant  just  for  me,  since 
"Other  Refuge  have  I  none,"  kept  resounding  in  my 
ears,  until  every  hour  of  every  day  was  ordered  as  the 
most  difficult  adjustment  of  my  whole  life  was  being 
effected.  This  time,  it  was  not  the  flexible  life  of  a 
little  girl  that  was  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  the  life 
and  heart  of  a  mature  woman.  I  had  to  draw  heavily 
on  the  strength  which  comes  from  a  higher  power; 
otherwise,  I  could  not  have  kept  on  keeping  on.  This 
special  Sunday  pointed  the  way. 

Many  friends  and  relatives  thought  I  could  never 
keep  our  home  going  now  that  I  was  alone.  It  is  really 
much,  much  harder  for  a  person  without  sight  to  live 
alone  than  for  a  sighted  one.  However,  to  everyone's 
surprise,  I  did  it.  My  faithful  Little  Poochie  was  ever 
by  my  side,  and,  if  possible,  her  devotion  had  grown 
stronger  in  my  sorrow.  A  dog's  devotion  is  so  beautiful 
that  all  ought  to  appreciate  this  trait.  I  don't  see  how 
I  could  have  survived  the  loneliness,  had  it  not  been  for 
my  loyal  pet.  She  assisted  me  in  the  most  uncanny 
ways.  I  shall  always  love  her. 

Nobody  on  earth  could  ever  have  had  neighbors 
so  wonderful  as  mine.  There  was  almost  nothing  they 
would  not  do  for  me.  Indeed,  they  were  friends  in  need ; 
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yet  they  could  not  fathom  out  my  problems.  I  had  to 
do  that — and  did  it.  Lovely  neighbors  lightened  my 
burden,  so  that  the  going  was  somewhat  easier.  My 
blessings  on  good  neighbors.  They  are  indispensable, 
and  I  believe  mine  are  the  loveliest  in  the  world. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  my  husband's  illness, 
psychiatrists  advised  me  there  was  no  hope  for  his 
recovery.  I  refused  to  accept  this  verdict.  It  was  so 
hard  to  believe  his  case  hopeless.  We  had  always  been 
such  sweethearts — this  couldn't  be  the  end  of  things 
for  us.  It  seemed  such  a  tragic,  cruel  ending  for  two 
people  who  had  lived,  laughed  and  loved  together,  for 
we  never  knew  a  dull  moment  during  our  years  of 
home-making. 

We  always  had  time  for  neighbors  and  friends. 
Especially  did  we  enjoy  younger  people,  and  many  of 
the  latter  group  visited  us  frequently,  expressing  pleas- 
ure at  associating  with  us. 

The  tragedy  had  left  such  an  aching  void  in  my 
breast,  my  saddened  heart  seemed  rent  apart.  My  very 
helplessness  just  had  to  draw  on  that  ever  present 
invisible  strength,  that  "very  present  help  in  trouble." 

Friends  and  relatives  were  amazed  at  my  ability 
to  maintain  the  home,  and  carry  my  added  burden.  Sure- 
ly they  detected  my  dependence  on  a  sufficient  grace 
that  attended  my  every  step.  The  grace  that  had  been 
sufficient  for  St.  Paul  when  he  so  desired  deliverance 
from  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  could  be  sufficient  for  me. 

Many  scholars  believe  that  St.  Paul  was  left  par- 
tially blind,  after  his  experience  on  the  road  to  Damas- 
cus, and  that  this  constituted  the  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
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from  which  he  was  never  freed.  T  firmly  believe  it, 
because  I  want  to  believe  it.  It  places  me  in  such  noble 
company.  If,  laboring  under  the  same  limitations  as  I, 
St.  Paul  could  accomplish  such  marvelously  glorious 
achievements,  surely  I  can  at  least  trail  along  in  this 
parade  of  life  in  which  all  must  march.  If  we  lag  behind, 
it  is  our  own  doings. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Galations,  Paul  wrote,  "Ye  see 
how  large  a  letter  I  write  unto  you  with  mine  own 
hand."  The  blind,  or  near  blind,  have  to  scrawl  large, 
straggly  letters  in  their  efforts  to  write.  This  state- 
ment by  Paul  may  indicate  the  fact  that  his  vision  was 
greatly  impaired.  I  shall  keep  on  believing  he  labored 
under  the  same  difficulty  as  I.  It  sort  of  gives  me 
added  courage,  and  I  know  full  well  that  the  same  grace 
which  sustained  him,  guides  my  meagre  efforts  every 
day  of  my  life. 

When  we  built  our  house,  we  had  three  rooms  con- 
veniently arranged  for  light-housekeeping,  just  in  case. 
The  two  of  us  had  enjoyed  the  entirety  of  home  so 
very  much  that  I  could  not  decide  to  take  on  roomers 
for  more  than  a  year  after  our  misfortune.  At  that 
time,  the  housing  shortage  was  so  acute  that  I  shared 
my  roof  with  some  very  lovely  people.  It  was  a  neigh- 
borly thing  to  do,  as  well  as  meaning  a  little  added 
income,  which  was  a  welcome  feature. 

I  managed  to  maintain  my  perspective,  either  by 
work  or  play,  work  being  preferable  to  a  grief  stricken 
person.  Even  though  I  was  drawing  heavily  on  a  higher 
power  for  strength,  the  going  was  hard  indeed;  yet  I 
seemed  to  be  able  to  do  "all  things  through  Christ, 
which  strengtheneth  me,"  and  I  was  determined  to  do 
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battle  with  discouragement  and  win  if  possible.  When 
I  was  not  winning,  I  was  able  to  keep  the  complexity  in 
my  very  own  heart.  No  one  knew  that  behind  a  flick- 
ering smile,  often  were  tears  beating  so  very  hard 
against  eye  lids  that  could  scarcely  force  the  retreat 
of  such  tears. 

Two  years  elapsed.  Hope  for  the  recovery  of  my 
husband  had  waned  to  a  very  low  ebb.  It  looked  as  if 
I  was  badly  in  need  of  something  outside  the  home  to 
occupy  my  time,  thereby  building  up  my  morale.  When 
the  N.  C.  Bureau  of  Employment  for  the  Blind  offered 
me  employment  at  a  news  counter  in  a  local  hotel,  I 
accepted  with  reluctance  and  misgivings.  This  was  a 
new  field  to  me  in  its  entirety.  I  was  sure  my  blunders 
would  outweigh  my  desire  to  serve  customers  graciously 
enough  to  win  their  patronage.  I  could  only  try  my 
level-best,  no  one  could  do  more  than  that.  Well?  My 
misgivings  had  been  for  naught.  I  was  so  pleasantly 
surprised  with  the  work  that  I  immediately  fell  in  love 
with  it.  I  found  the  public  more  than  willing.  They 
were,  I'll  say,  eager  to  accept  a  blind  operator,  for 
which  I  was  both  thankful  and  happy. 

The  work  was  a  delightful  outlet  for  contacts,  and 
since  I  love  people  so  passionately,  there  was  no  end 
to  interesting  features  connected  with  the  work. 

My  new  venture  was  begun  during  the  war  years, 
when  the  immensity  of  crowds  created  problems  for 
hotels,  restaurants  and,  in  fact,  almost  any  place  of 
business  where  the  public  sought  service.  The  crowds 
streaming  thru  this  hotel  lent  unusual  variety  to  my 
day.  There  was  no  time  for  one's  own  problems. 
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Curtailment  of  production  in  civilian  merchandise 
seemed  to  be  an  incentive  for  people  to  purchase  the 
scarcer  items,  whether  or  not  they  needed  such  ar- 
ticles. At  times,  there  would  be  almost  a  mad  scramble 
around  my  counter  to  get  the  scarcest  items.  I  was 
intrigued  with  the  excitement.  One  day  a  little  girl 
came  to  the  counter.  Upon  being  asked  what  I  might  do 
for  her,  she  stammered  out  somewhat  thoughtfully 
that  she  wanted  some  "hard  to  get"  candy.  No  doubt 
she  had  heard  the  grown-ups  expressing  their  desires 
for  scarcities.  She  didn't  mind,  so  long  as  the  candy 
was  "hard  to  get."  Children  are  so  vulnerable  to  the 
moods,  attitudes  and  manners  of  older  people,  that  we 
should  at  all  times  govern  our  emotions  when  dealing 
with  the  dear  little  tots. 

Many  children  pass  the  counter  on  their  way  to 
kindergarten  and  dramatic  studios,  which  are  located 
in  the  rear  of  this  hotel.  Dealing  with  them  is  so  re- 
freshing, for  they  do  and  say  such  cute  things.  Most 
of  them  know  definitely  what  they  want,  though  a  few 
ask  me  sort  of  shyly,  what  I  would  do,  if  I  were  in 
their  place  and  had  a  dime  to  spend.  If  I  make  any  sug- 
gestions, I  usually  tell  them  I'd  save  it,  and  add  more 
to  it  whenever  possible.  Some  ask  whether  I  would 
get  candy  or  ice  cream.  If  I  have  to  give  an  answer  to 
please  the  tiny  one,  I  say  ice  cream,  even  though  I  do 
not  sell  it.  Some  youngsters  do  not  like  milk  well  enough 
to  drink  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  growth  of  strong 
bones  and  teeth,  and  ice  cream  is  a  pleasant  way  to 
get  some  of  the  daily  quota.  Yes,  the  children  add  much 
fun  to  my  day. 

Here  was  the  very  place  for  self-forgetfulness,  just 
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what  I  needed  to  divert  my  mind  from  grieving  over 
my  adversities.  The  crowds  varied  from  tiny  tots  to 
important  business  men  of  my  city,  as  well  as  the 
humble.  I  enjoyed  conversing  with  all  types  for  all  had 
fascinating  remarks  or  stories  as  the  case  might  be. 
Sometimes  I  detected  a  real  story  in  a  single  remark. 
To  a  blind  person,  the  tone  of  voice  expresses  eagerness 
or  indifference,  joy,  sorrow,  cynicism,  cheerfulness,  in 
fact,  all  sorts  of  moods,  even  when  they  aren't  meant 
to  be  expressed.  Intuition  seems  to  develop  with  the 
loss  of  sight ;  it  evidently  comes  from  our  dependence 
on  an  inner  understanding. 

One  day  while  on  my  job,  a  most  humble  old  gen- 
tleman aproached  me  and  said,  "You  look  like  a  good 
pray-eer,  will  you  pray  for  me  and  my  son  ?"  It  seemed 
there  had  been  a  misunderstanding  of  some  sort,  the 
details  of  which  are  not  of  any  special  interest.  I  surely 
felt  deeply  the  need  of  the  old  gentleman's  prayer.  I 
do  not  believe  he  even  needed  a  prayer,  for  he  was 
thoroughly  capable  of  doing  his  own  praying,  since  he 
had  such  a  convincing  faith  in  people  and  God.  I  don't 
know  how  the  idea  was  conceived  by  such  a  devoutly 
appearing  person,  that  I  was  any  sort  of  "Pray-eer," 
when  I  often  feel  that  my  faith  hardly  rises  above  my 
head. 

If  some  are  wondering  how  I  know  when  customers 
wish  to  purchase  items,  there  are  ways  and  ways  and 
occasionally,  there  is  no  way.  I  just  trust  to  luck  and 
good  humor  if  I  fail  to  know  the  right  time  to  speak.  If 
I  speak  up  at  the  wrong  time,  I  tell  myself  that  it  is 
the  fun  of  not  seeing.  Since  I  am  guided  largely  by 
sound,  I  listen  for  the  jingle  of  money  being  removed 
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from  purse  or  pocket,  the  rattle  of  a  newspaper,  the 
turn  of  a  magazine  page.  or.  I  can  even  hear  a  piece  of 
candy  being  lifted  frcm  any  rack  at  the  counter.  A 
critter  without  sight  has  to  bring  into  play  all  sorts 
of  tricks,  but  they  sometimes  fail.  When  they  do.  I 
have  to  be  fairly  knocked  down  to  know  a  customer 
wishes  to  be  helped.  Again.  I  just  think  of  the  fun  I  am 
experiencing.  I  laugh  so  much  at  my  own  mistakes  that 
customers  catch  the  spirit  and  laugh  with  me.  Almost 
everyone  is  generous  and  understanding.  I  believe  my 
clientele  really  have  fun  with  me. 

All  my  regular  customers  have  learned  that  I  love 
to  tease  or  be  teased.  This  creates  a  pleasant  atmo- 
sphere that  steers  one  over  errors.  There  are  a  few 
folks  who  refuse  to  jest  with  blind  people.  Such  cases 
have  built  up  a  pity  at  our  handicap  that  is  as  strong 
as  an  iron  wall,  and  it  is  difficult  to  break  down  this 
pity.  This  attitude  is  very  unfortunate  for  those  of  us 
who  are  forced  to  drive  by  night ;  it  makes  us  a  little 
more  conscious  of  the  darkness. 

Certainly  blindness  is  a  most  inconvenient  handi- 
cap, but  the  misfortune  should  not  set  us  apart  from 
others.  There  are  just  so  many  varied  and  sundry  han- 
dicaps, that  the  pot  can  hardly  call  the  kettle  black. 
Really  now.  has  anybody  ever  seen  anybody  who  did 
not  suffer  some  sort  of  handicap?  I  doubt  it.  Physical 
defects  may  not  always  prove  the  greatest  barriers  to 
success.  Some  other  adversities  can  be  just  about  as 
intricate,  lack  of  self-confidence,  envy.  fear,  or  maybe 
a  turning  passion  for  something  just  out  of  reach, 
these  and  a  dozen  other  complexities  constitute  very 
troublesome  problems.  So  it  behooves  us  all  to  bear 


with  each  other  and  cultivate  friends.  The  blind  need 
the  friendliness  of  all  the  world,  thereby  mingling  our 
limitations  with  those  less  obvious.  Speaking  of  adver- 
sities, handicaps,  limitations,  no  doubt  all  are  con- 
fronted with  the  same  sort  of  situation  as  Paul  when 
he  remarked:  'The  things  I  would,  I  do  not,  and  the 
things  I  would  not;  that  I  do."  This  acknowledgement 
of  weakness  by  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  all  time 
places  humanity  on  a  common  footing. 

It  is  well  for  the  sighted  to  realize  some  of  the 
inconveniences  with  which  the  blind  must  cope  daily. 
Being  without  sight  is  certainly  an  inconvenient  predi- 
cament, to  say  the  least,  yet  those  who  see  can  assist 
us  immensely  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  We  cannot 
take  signals  except  it  be  by  the  touch  of  a  hand,  or, 
some  sort  of  sound.  A  flick  of  the  finger,  a  wink  of  the 
eye  or  nod  of  the  head  mean  nothing  to  us.  If  folks 
would  only  speak,  the  situation  could  be  made  much 
easier.  I  think  the  spoken  word  is  so  much  friendlier 
than  signs,  so  why  be  stingy  with  so  lovely  a  gift.  Often 
when  I  go  to  a  bank  window,  post  office  and  such,  the 
person  in  attendance  may  nod  and  smile  his  or  her 
prettiest,  but  it  means  nothing  to  me.  I  just  stand  and 
feel  stupid  as  all  "git-out."  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
rule  that  clerks  and  attendants  speak  to  people  seeking 
service.  Another  troublesome  feature  of  not  seeing  is 
the  fact  that  in  a  crowd  it  is  difficult  to  know  when 
a  remark  is  directed  our  way,  unless  the  name  is  called. 
This  saves  wear  on  the  nerves  of  the  blind. 

I  do  not  wish  to  sound  like  a  "Calamity  Jane"  but 
I  do  believe  it  educational  for  the  seeing  world  to  ob- 
serve the  little  quirks  and  cues  that  make  life  a  bit 
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easier  for  those  of  us  who  always  travel  by  night.  After 
all,  no  one  knows  when  he  or  she,  or  maybe  a  dear  one, 
will  be  plunged  into  darkness  without  warning  or  prep- 
aration. Being  familiar  with  some  of  the  ups  and  downs 
of  such  a  blasted  nuisance  just  might  prove  a  blessing 
to  anybody.  Yes,  knowing  something  of  the  handicap 
might  mean  that  making  brick  without  straw  could  be 
somewhat  easier. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  public  as  a  whole  have 
been  delightful  and  most  generous  with  my  blunders. 
When  I  first  began  the  work,  I  had  to  learn  to  make 
change  quickly,  find  merchandise  readily,  so  as  not  to 
hinder  customers.  I  needed  to  buy  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  so  small  a  business.  This  was  by  no  means 
all  for  a  blind  operator  to  learn.  In  order  to  be  successful 
with  the  job,  I  must  go  all  out.  I  tried  to  remember  the 
favorite  brand  of  cigars,  cigarettes  and  candy  for  my 
regulars.  This  seems  to  please  many  customers.  Some 
even  say  to  me,  "You  know  my  brand,  so  haul  it  out 
here."  Nothing  delights  me  more  than  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way. 

Another  thing,  wishing  to  be  as  helpful  as  pos- 
sible, I  try  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  city's  layout, 
so  as  to  give  information  to  inquiring  strangers.  I  try 
to  learn  and  remember  directions  and  distances  to  im- 
portant points  or  places  of  interest  to  visitors.  People 
seem  to  appreciate  these  little  courtesies  and  show  it 
by  patronizing  my  little  place  of  business.  I  am  never 
too  busy  to  tell  inexperienced  visitors  how  to  get  a 
taxi  or  where  to  find  a  place  to  eat.  Some  want  to  know 
definitions  to  words,  and  how  to  spell.  One  day  an  hum- 
ble old  man  came  to  the  counter  seeking  help  with 
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an  address  to  the  chief  executive  of  our  state.  He  was 
sure  of  being  right,  though  he  thought  he  would  ask  if 
"Gubner"  was  not  correct  spelling.  The  governor  should 
have  felt  highly  honored  at  the  faith  of  unlearned  men 
and  women  displayed  in  communications  with  him  that 
must  have  been  poorly  expressed,  I  gathered  that  the 
old  gentleman  thought  the  governor  could  iron  out 
some  difficulty  with  which  he  was  confronted  and  I 
trust  the  results  proved  a  happy  solution.  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  incident. 

There  is  really  a  psychology  to  my  present  work. 
One  must  observe  the  changing  moods  of  the  crowd.  If 
anybody  dare  think  it  is  not  a  career,  go  hang,  will 
you  ?  Or  sumpin'  of  the  sort. 

I  encountered  problems  and  problems  while  learn- 
ing my  way  around  the  hotel.  At  first  I  disliked  going 
to  the  dining  room  for  I  was  afraid  of  going  to  a  table 
where  other  diners  were  already  seated.  I  finally  de- 
cided to  speak  up  and  ask  if  the  table  had  been  taken. 
Even  if  sometimes  I  did  address  thin  air,  that  was 
better  than  taking  a  chance  of  sitting  down  on  some- 
body who  might  wonder  what  sort  of  a  brute  was  in- 
truding. 

Yes,  the  sightless  must  work  out  many  little  tac- 
tics to  keep  from  looking  crazy.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
little  incident  which  took  place  years  ago  while  visiting 
a  friend  who  operated  a  small  rooming  house.  The  first 
night  in  my  room,  I  set  up  my  typewriter  and  was 
pounding  away  in  a  dark  room.  A  daughter  of  the  land- 
lady came  in  late  and  not  being  able  to  make  out  what 
was  going  on,  ran  to  her  mother  and  said  "The  person 
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in  room  two  is  either  blind  or  crazy."  It  was  just  too 
good  for  the  mother  to  keep. 

Many  laughable  things  turn  up  in  our  dark  lives. 
I  have  actually  had  people  ask  some  one  sitting  next  to 
me  at  the  table,  "Will  she  have  sugar  in  her  coffee?" 
Frequently  when  shopping  the  sales  clerk  will  ask  my 
guide  what  kind  of  shoes,  or  what  color  of  dress  "she" 
wants  to  get.  Occasionally  I  blurt  out,  "Show  her  what 
you  have  and  she  can  surely  decide  for  herself." 

I  so  wish  for  the  sake  of  all  the  blind  that  clerks 
at  any  sort  of  counter  would  speak.  It  could  do  no  harm 
if  they  spoke  to  sighted  people.  I  believe  all  might 
approve  such  method.  Man  is  the  only  animal  who  has 
the  gift  of  speech.  Be  proud  of  the  voice  by  using  it. 
The  voice  means  so  much  to  us.  Who  knows,  some  of  the 
folks  with  whom  I  daily  meet  might  be  hurled  into 
blindness  any  time,  just  as  was  a  little  girl  who  sat 
down  to  play  many  years  ago.  Keep  this  in  mind,  de^r 
friends.  If  you  see  someone  looking  blind  or  crazy,  lend 
a  hand;  you  will  have  fun  for  you  may  find  the  two 
in  one  personage. 

The  person  at  the  hotel  who  showed  me  to  the 
desk,  rest  room  and  so  on,  knew  nothing  of  pointing 
out  any  sort  of  land  mark,  as  it  were,  by  which  I  could 
be  guided,  which  left  me  to  luck  and  luck  was  cer- 
tainly with  me.  The  first  time  I  went  to  the  rest  room 
alone,  I  truly  walked  by  faith,  singing  in  my  heart,  half 
humorously,  half  prayerfully,  "I  do  not  ask  to  see  the 
distant  scene,  one  step  is  enough  for  me." 

That  trip  from  the  front  door  of  the  hotel,  back 
thru  a  long  lobby  (yes,  very  long  to  me) ,  catching  the 
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elevator,  up  to  the  second  floor,  round  the  corner,  down 
a  strange  hall,  was  to  a  blind  person,  on  first  attempt, 
sort  of  like  I  imagine  an  airplane  pilot  might  feel, 
should  he  start  to  the  moon,  hardly  knowing  whether 
to  go  forward  or  back  after  getting  away  from  the 
earth's  gravitation.  As  with  the  pilot,  my  return  was 
just  about  as  bad  as  the  going,  but  I  must  stop  nothing 
short  of  the  moon.  I  am  sure  of  being  guided  by  an 
invisible  force.  My  problem  of  getting  around  the 
building,  which  is  no  problem  to  the  sighted,  was 
solved,  but  I  must  be  very  cautious  in  my  movement, 
lest  I  stumble  over  luggage  that  had  been  set  in  pass- 
ways  momentarily,  or  bump  into  guests.  As  yet,  I 
haven't  mentioned  the  fish  pond,  all  prettied  up  with 
statuary  and  such,  which  is  set  right  smack  in  the 
middle  of  the  hotel  lobby  floor.  It  is  admired  and  en- 
joyed by  all.  The  spray  of  water  in  constant  motion 
lends  a  pleasant  out-door  sound,  and  keeps  the  pool 
supplied  with  fresh  water.  The  sound  of  the  little  spray 
had  assisted  me  in  getting  by  the  pond  hundreds  of 
times  but  alas! — it  is  sometimes  grievous  to  get  too 
smart.  One  night  about  eight  o'clock,  when  the  lobby 
was  good  and  full  of  guests,  the  pool  showed  me  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  it  held  the  center  of  attraction 
and  I  do  mean  attraction.  I  bumped  my  toe  on  the  rim 
of  it,  and  down  I  went.  Well!  I  couldn't  help  feeling 
embarrassed,  yet  I  managed  to  laugh  at  my  calamity, 
tho  feeling  very  little  like  doing  so.  I  felt  the  impact  of 
my  embarrassment  for  several  days,  when  lo  and  be- 
hold, a  sighted  person  stepped  back  without  noticing 
the  pretty  little  aquarium,  and  sat  down  so  completely 
in  the  thing,  that  every  stitch  of  clothing  was  drenched. 
Since  misery  loves  company,  it  sort  of  relieved  me  to 
know  that  sight  sometimes  collides  with  objects.  I  had 
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only  gotten  one  arm  wet,  since  I  put  out  my  right  hand 
in  time  to  ram  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  fishpond. 

There  are  little  everyday  incidents  that  constitute 
real  obstacles  for  sightless  people,  but  create  no  diffi- 
culty whatsoever  for  the  seeing.  I  notice,  however, 
that  the  safety  measures  recommended  by  the  Red 
Cross  Association  are  measures  that,  if  everybody 
observed,  would  prove  most  helpful  to  those  of  us  who 
are  forced  to  steer  at  all  times,  by  night. 

These  little  ups  and  downs,  falling  into  the  aquar- 
ium being  one  of  the  downs,  have  not  marred  the  de- 
lightful experiences  I  have  had  at  my  counter.  I  love 
the  work,  because  I  love  people  so  much.  It  is  just  like 
watching  the  world  in  review:  the  tiny  tots  deciding 
on  the  color  of  suckers,  ladies  and  business  men  select- 
ing magazines,  cigars  and  what  have  you  ?  The  banker 
consistently  has  the  correct  change,  while  others  pre- 
sent bills  of  such  denomination  as  to  frighten  our 
modest  little  place  right  out  of  its  tracks.  It  is  almost 
like  playing  "Rich  man,  poor  man."  My  version  goes 
like  this:  "Rich  man,  poor  man,  lawyer,  doctor,  poet, 
bishop,  showman,  boxer." 

This  news  stand  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  located 
in  a  hotel  which  is  managed  by  the  owners.  They 
make  the  institution  homey  and  pleasant.  Imagine  my 
delight  when  one  day  the  manager  cashed  a  check  for 
me,  and  upon  handing  me  the  money,  remarked  that 
he  had  put  a  tiny  bit  of  Scotch  Tape  on  the  bills  of 
larger  denomination,  making  it  possible  for  me  to 
readily  tell  them  by  touch.  He  is  very  kind  in  extending 
courtesies.  How  very  thoughtful  this  gesture  on  the 
part  of  a  busy  young  man.  The  blind  world  needs  such 
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people.  Very  small  acts  of  courtesy  make  life  a  little 
easier  and  more  enjoyable  for  those  of  us  who  do  not 
see  and  most  of  the  seeing  world  is  very  co-operative 
when  better  acquainted  with  us.  Kind  acts  are  a  delight 
forever  more.  There  are  those  whose  productions  in 
poetry,  music  and  art  are  masterpieces  of  beauty,  but 
they  are  pale  aspects  when  compared  with  kind  gener- 
osity. 

It  is  true  that  sightless  persons  are  so  dependent 
on  words  and  sounds  that  we  may  seem  loquatious 
without  meaning  to  be  so ;  but  as  I  have  said,  signals 
mean  nothing  to  night  time  drivers.  To  us,  every  word, 
every  sound  has  some  significance.  Sound  to  us  is  like 
movement  is  to  a  deaf  person.  Extra  gestures  and 
movement,  on  the  part  of  the  deaf,  are  necessary,  just 
as  sounds  and  words  are  of  intrinsic  value  to  the  sight- 
less ;  this  should  be  remembered  by  our  friends. 

As  a  whole,  those  forced  to  live  in  a  darkened 
world,  are  brave  and  perseverant;  eager  to  serve  or 
be  served.  We  abhor  pity,  because  it  is  so  devastating 
to  morale.  We  like  to  be  met  as  "man  to  man."  Change 
the  gender  if  need  be. 

It  is  never  a  good  idea  to  get  blind  people  together 
in  groups  for  parties  and  outings.  It  sets  us  apart  just 
too  obviously  for  comfort ;  sort  of  like  a  bevy  of  some- 
thing or  other.  Then  the  sighted  begin  to  speak  of  us 
as  "They."  Now  just  who  could  have  any  fun  under 
such  circumstances?  Nobody,  of  course.  The  blind  pre- 
fer getting  together  for  their  very  own  shindigs,  not 
stuck  off  in  some  little  corner  with  the  sighted  occupy- 
ing another  corner.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory,  and 
we  dearly  love  being  invited  one  or  two  at  a  time, 
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preferably  one,  into  groups  of  our  sighted  friends.  It 
makes  us  feel  much  more  normal.  My  friends  have 
always  been  very  gracious  in  recognizing  my  desire  to 
associate  with  them.  Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  I 
do  not  believe  sighted  people  ever  do  or  say  things 
purposely,  which  might  create  complexities  for  us. 
Just  a  very  few  have  built  up  a  notion  that  we  are 
somewhat  different  because  we  cannot  see,  conse- 
quently, this  few  hardly  know  what  to  do  or  say. 

I  do  think  knowing  a  few  little  tricks  can  assist 
us  over  some  of  the  bumps,  such  as  calling  the  blind 
person's  name  when  speaking.  When  departing,  it  is 
so  loveable  in  those  who  remember  to  say,  "I'll  see  you, 
goodbye,"  or,  walking  heavily  helps.  It  is  "sorter"  bad 
to  be  left  conversing,  yet  it  is  equally  bad  to  be  expected 
to  continue  talking,  yet  not  daring  to  do  so",  for  fear 
the  other  party  has  vanished.  How  is  a  body  goin'  to 
know  what  to  do,  huh? 

My  work  at  the  counter  in  the  hotel  goes  pleasantly 
on  as  of  now.  My  customers  are  generous  and  charit- 
able, of  course.  "Love  begets  love,"  and  since  I  love 
people  so  deeply,  I  trust  they  love  me  a  tiny  speck. 

As  I've  said,  my  experiences  are  varied  and  fas- 
cinating. Occasionally,  some  poor  victim  of  too  much 
imbibing,  wants  to  shake  hands  with  me.  Since  I  see 
with  my  hands,  one  is  often  where  it  can  be  easily 
reached.  I  cannot  know  my  hand  is  being  reached  for 
until  it  is  grasped.  At  first  this  embarrassed  me  no 
little.  I  have  some  customers  who  are  ministers,  so  I 
decided  to  tell  folks  that  when  somebody  wishes  to 
shake  hands  with  me,  he  is  either  a  preacher  or  drunk. 

Some  of  the  blind  shrink  from  this  type  of  work 
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because  it  is  often  necessary  to  investigate  with  hands 
in  order  to  find  merchandise,  or  money  laid  in  some 
of  the  sundry  places  that  it  "Gits"  laid ;  but  it  is  my 
only  means  of  seeing,  so  why  worry?  It  seems  my 
hands  said  one  day  to  my  eyes,  "Let  me  do  your  work." 
Hands  won. 

This  game  of  being  blind  as  some  of  us  humorously 
refer  to  the  handicap,  can  be  fun  if  a  body  tries  playing 
his  part  to  the  fullest  extent  of  ability.  Shakespeare 
was  right  when  he  said,  "All  the  world's  a  stage  and 
all  the  men  and  women  are  players."  We  should  play 
our  part  well,  no  matter  how  small  the  role.  Success 
depends  on  each  individual.  Sometimes  a  very  small 
part  in  a  play  is  the  most  significant,  just  as  the 
smallest  instrument  in  an  orchestra  is  important  to 
complete  the  harmony.  If  we  are  in  tune,  the  music  is 
beautiful,  but  one  stray  note  can  spoil  the  entire  per- 
formance. It  takes  work  to  do  the  little  parts,  if  we 
would  do  them  well. 

As  I've  said,  I  love  my  work,  but  the  time  may 
come,  and  no  doubt  it  will,  when  I  must  go  home  to 
finish  this  drama  of  life.  I  am  not  one  of  those  souls 
who  boasts  about  living  alone  and  liking  it.  I  plan  to 
be  busy  so  long  as  I  am  well.  Being  busy  will  take 
some  of  the  edge  off  my  loneliness.  If  I  am  unable  to 
keep  busy,  I  hope  I  can  adequately  entertain  myself 
with  pleasant  memories,  so  as  not  to  be  a  nuisance  to 
other  people.  Storing  up  lovely,  beautiful  memories  is 
one  of  my  biggest  hobbies.  The  things  about  my  little 
home  reflect  such  a  pleasant  past,  My  little  back  yard 
with  its  roses  and  fig  trees  fairly  greet  me  with  a 
smile  when  I  go  to  them  alone.  Yet  I  find  I  am  not 
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alone — I  feel  almost  as  if  I  am  in  the  presence  of  the 
burning  bush.  The  bush  almost  seems  to  say,  'They 
also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait."  Maybe  Milton  fell 
upon  this  conclusion  at  the  service  of  tree  and  bush 
who  with  flower,  fruit  and  leaf  provide  beauty,  food 
and  shade,  yet  never  so  much  as  change  position.  It  is 
a  pleasant  thought  for  a  blind  person,  No,  I  am  not 
alone  in  my  garden. 

I  wish  I  could  say  something  to  adequately  describe 
this  blind  world  to  the  seeing,  something  to  help  the 
sighted  better  understand,  without  pity,  the  position  of 
persons  hitting  the  dark  trail.  Pity  only  adds  insult  to 
injury,  while  sympathy  and  friendliness  create  greater 
ease  for  us. 

Quietly  assisting  a  blind  person  across  a  busy 
street,  to  a  table  in  a  restaurant,  a  desk  in  hotel  lobby, 
a  bank  or  post  office  window,  or,  maybe  around  some 
obstacle  that  bobs  up  right  in  front  of  us  at  the  worst 
kind  of  time — these  little  courtesies  would  not  take 
much  time,  yet  they  would  do  worlds  for  us.  Most  blind 
people  are  deeply  grateful  for  these  acts  of  generosity. 
However,  if  some  poor  nervous  soul  seems  somewhat 
irritable,  the  entire  sightless  world  should  not  be 
judged  by  an  occasional  one.  It  may  be  that  the  one 
expressing  some  irritability  is  more  confused  than  the 
one  wishing  to  assist  realizes,  which  may  well  account 
for  his  attitude.  No  one  should  take  exceptions  to  the 
few  who  are  so  blunt  about  accepting  extended  cour- 
tesy. 

I  try  hard  to  laugh  at  my  own  sidetracking,  even 
when  I  seem  to  be  suspended  in  space.  I  smile  to  myself 
and  keep  on  hoping  that  I  shall  collide  with  Jupiter, 
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Neptune,  or  one  of  the  planets  big  enough  to  jolt  me 
back  to  my  mundane  position,  and  make  me  know 
where  I  am  "AT."  Really,  when  one  cannot  see  the 
layout  of  surroundings,  one  can  get  into  spots  and  feel 
so  detached. 

Let  me  ask  the  pardon  of  my  many,  many  beauti- 
ful and  lovely  lady  friends  and  acquaintances,  then 
state  the  fact  that  men  lend  assistance  more  readily 
than  do  women.  Children  are  little  loves  when  it  comes 
to  offering  their  services  to  one  needing  aid,  bless 
them.  Could  it  be  that  the  ladies  think  to  maintain  a 
strict  sense  of  propriety?  But  when  I  begin  to  feel  like 
a  displaced  person,  I  say  "Drat  propriety." 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  phrase,  "Lend  Me 
Your  Ear."  When  I  begin  to  feel  like  a  displaced  per- 
sonage, I  want  somebody  to  lend  me  an  eye.  Lending 
a  glance  of  the  eye  or  maybe  a  minute's  use,  means 
nothing  to  the  sighted,  yet  it  can  sometimes  serve  to 
lift  a  person  without  sight  out  of  distress  and  embar- 
rassment— maybe  keep  him  from  feeling  too  much  like 
"cussin" ;  just  in  case  some  might  give  vent  to  the  latter 
means  of  expending  pent-up  emotions.  How  well  I  know 
the  feeling  of  all  that  goes  with  the  inconvenience  of 
not  seeing.  And  since  I  have  experienced  perfect  sight 
I  also  know  what  little  effort  it  is  for  sight  to  assist. 
I  think  if  people  better  understood  the  need  for  these 
tiny  little  quiet  lifts,  they  would  be  glad  to  offer  them. 
I  just  know  they  would,  for  people  are  basically  good. 
Yes,  they  are  so  good  that  I  am  in  love  with  the  entire 
world.  If  the  few  folks  who  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  as  to 
how  to  assist  the  blind  would  realize  that  the  tiniest 
things,  maybe  a  slight  touch  on  the  hand,  or  shoulder, 
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a  quiet  word,  might  set  us  at  perfect  ease,  such  small 
acts  might  be  a  deciding  factor  in  some  poor  souPs 
life,  as  to  whether  he  or  she  becomes  embittered,  or, 
develops  a  bright  outlook  toward  the  scheme  of  suc- 
cessful living.  Sometimes  we  get  into  spots  where  we 
fairly  burst  with  eager  interest  as  to  what  is  going  on 
around.  Call  it  curiosity  if  you  like ;  it  is  sort  of  hard 
to  maintain  a  sense  of  proportion,  when  one  does  not 
know  whether  or  not  to  sit  down  or  stand  up,  bow  a 
head,  wave  a  hand,  or  just  shake  a  body's  fist  at  every- 
body than  keep  still.  Often  folks  just  don't  think  to  tip 
a  sightless  person  off  as  to  what  is  taking  place.  Then 
I  take  it  that  the  sighted  are  forgetting  the  blindness, 
which  is  really  good,  even  if  one  is  curious  for  a  sign. 
Sometimes,  I  think  the  gods  sort  of  relay  messages  to 
us;  or  maybe  it  is  just  good  old  animal  instinct  that 
guides  us  so  often. 

Many  of  my  customers  have  a  delightful  way  of 
announcing  their  presence,  by  knocking  on  the  counter, 
clanking  their  money  in  the  tray,  while  others  greet 
me  with  some  sort  of  remark.  I  am  so  glad  when  people 
are  willing  to  use  that  gift  of  speech. 

One  lovely  lady  customer's  clear,  pretty  voice  fas- 
cinated me  the  first  time  I  met  her,  and  I  learned  it 
at  once.  She  has  always  been  so  helpful  because  of  her 
willingness  to  lend  her  eyes  freely.  The  interesting 
thing  that  I  want  to  relate  or,  part  of  what  I  wish  to 
relate,  is  about  this  charming  woman's  little  dog.  Since 
all  dogs  love  me,  her  pup  is  no  exception.  At  times, 
the  mistress  is  in  such  a  rush,  she  thinks  to  get  by 
without  my  noticing ;  but  rarely  can  she  do  so,  for  the 
little  dog  manages  to  shake  himself,  sneeze,  cough,  or 
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do  something  to  warn  me  that  he  and  his  mistress  are 
going  by.  Occasionally,  the  lady  and  I  laugh  at  such 
cunning  forms  of  conveying  a  greeting.  Dogs  nearly 
always  manage  to  attract  my  attention.  They  bump  my 
hand  with  a  cold,  damp  nose,  whip  my  ankles  with  a 
friendly  tail;  even  whine  if  necessary.  If  people  who 
attend  windows  in  offices  or  counters  would  be  as 
alert  they  would  not  need  to  ask  what  "will  she  have  ?" 

Yes,  those  of  us  who  must  travel  the  dark  road, 
spend  somewhat  of  our  time  and  energy  observing  or 
trying  to  observe  activities  around.  It  is  not  curiosity 
— it  is  necessary  if  we  would  survive  with  any  degree 
of  perspective.  I  sometimes  think  I  understand  what 
the  lame  man  meant  when  he  waited  for  so  long  beside 
the  pool,  yet  when  the  waters  were  troubled,  others 
rushed  in  and  he  was  left  behind.  In  the  press  of  the 
throng  of  life,  if  I  am  not  extremely  mindful,  I  cannot 
know  when  the  troubled  waters  are  just  right  for  me 
to  act.  The  troubled  waters  mean  to  me,  opportunity 
to  snatch  a  bit  of  happiness  or,  maybe,  a  chance  to  serve 
someone  else  whose  road  is  just  as  difficult  as  mine. 

Those  of  us  who  must  forever  carry  on  in  dark- 
ness, must  exercise  patience,  patience  and  more  pa- 
tience, along  with  tolerance  and  good-humor,  if  we 
would  survive  the  press  of  the  day  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction.  In  order  to  achieve  the  things  that  make 
up  day-to-day  successful  living,  we  must  live  with  a 
prayer  in  our  hearts  for  grace  to  see  the  bright  side 
of  situations. 

"0  Master  let  me  walk  with  thee 
In  lowly  paths  of  service  free, 
Tell  me  Thy  secret.  Help  me  bear; 
The  strain  of  toil,  the  fret  of  care.,, 
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Do  some  wonder  why  the  super-abundance  of  patience? 
Well?  Our  likes  and  dislikes,  our  hopes,  our  aims,  our 
fears,  our  ambitions  are  no  different  from  those  of  the 
sighted,  yet  we  must  work  far  harder  to  achieve,  and 
maybe  encounter  such  hardships  as  not  to  achieve  Our 
ambitions.  Maybe  it  is  better  for  everyone  to  have 
greater  aspirations  than  can  be  attained  in  this  life. 

Then,  too,  the  inconvenience  of  being  blind  can  be 
somewhat  trying  at  times.  Here  I  am,  housed  in  a  body 
that  could  run,  skip  and  dance  with  the  agility  of  a 
gazelle,  yet  I  must  always  move  with  caution,  lest  I 
make  a  wrong  step  which  might  be  bad  for  me,  or, 
someone  else  who  isn't  looking  out  for  himself  or  any- 
body in  his  pathway.  Just  the  above  mentioned  are 
enough  to  work  patience  to  its  extremity,  sometimes  it 
reaches  a  breaking  point,  which  is  bad  for  morale. 
Sometimes  the  tiniest  act  on  the  part  of  a  sighted  per- 
son can  lift  us  right  out  of  the  mire.  I  for  one  try  to 
keep  out  of  the  mire,  the  gloomy  state.  It  is  so  devastat- 
ing. 

Without  a  doubt,  a  blind  person  must  have  some- 
thing inside  himself  in  order  to  enjoy  the  happiness 
which  "this  something"  offers.  This  inner  strength  or 
power  guides  us  into  the  right  sort  of  outlook,  laying 
emphasis  where  emphasis  should  be  laid,  adherence  to 
the  type  of  discipline  that  keeps  us  from  petty  irrita- 
tion. Of  course,  there  are  times  when  it  is  hard  to  main- 
tain our  right  perspective ;  yet  we  must  do  so.  Imagine 
trying  to  board  a  train  or  bus,  get  thru  a  lobby  or  hall 
where  a  crowd  is  moving  along.  One  may  even  begin 
to  feel  proud  of  his  success  in  getting  on  so  well,  then 
some  one  will  call  out  loudly  enough  for  all  to  hear, 
"Look  out,  here  comes  a  blind  man,  or  woman."  It  used 
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to  get  on  my  nerves  somewhat,  but  now  it  is  amusing, 
because  I  have  trained  myself  to  see  the  humor.  It 
sounds  as  if  a  warning  signal  is  being  sent  out.  Some 
of  the  time  it  amuses  me  so  that  I  just  cannot  contain 
myself,  I  have  to  laugh.  All  of  us  who  must  travel  with 
lights  out  should  get  as  much  fun  from  remarks  by 
thoughtless  people  as  possible.  No  one  wants  to  make 
us  feel  embarrassment — it  is  pure  and  simple  thought- 
lessness or  sometimes,  ignorance.  I  use  the  word  "ig- 
norance" advisably.  It  is  because  the  sighted  are  not 
well  enough  educated  as  to  our  wants,  our  needs,  our 
impressions.  I  believe  our  wants  are  exactly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  seeing  world,  but  we  do  need  the  use  of 
eyes  at  times,  and  sometimes  so  badly  that  hours  may 
be  spent  in  waiting  for  some  soul  to  come  along  who 
will  lend  his,  or  her,  eyes.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some 
of  my  fellow  blind  grow  bitter  and  irritable  under  the 
stress  of  these  inconveniences.  That  is  why  we  are  just 
compelled  to  have  something  in  our  hearts  on  which  to 
draw  when  the  going  is  slow  and  uninteresting.  Here 
the  hobby  of  memory  comes  to  assist  in  the  too  draggy 
hours. 

The  greatest  inconvenience  suffered  by  those  of 
us  who  do  not  see,  is  that  of  getting  around  in  uptown 
busy  districts  to  shop  and  transact  other  business.  It 
is  a  good  idea  for  us  to  get  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  sales  clerks  at  our  favorite  shops,  then  we  can  go 
by  taxi  and  shop  with  great  satisfaction.  I  know  colors 
well,  though  I  have  to  depend  on  someone  to  describe 
them  in  clothes.  I  always  decide  definitely  on  the  shade 
and  style  of  my  meagre  wardrobe.  I  must  add  that  some 
of  my  lovely  neighbors  go  shopping  with  me  when  they 
are  not  busy. 
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Doing  one's  work  always  in  the  dark  is  somewhat 
of  a  job  within  itself.  Cooking,  housecleaning,  typing, 
playing  the  piano  and  a  thousand  other  things,  brings 
into  play  all  the  other  senses,  ten  fold.  Then  a  few 
tricks  must  be  manufactured  in  order  to  get  over  the 
jolts.  Usually,  the  hardest  way  to  do  a  job  is  the  easiest 
for  a  blind  person.  We  can't  cut  corners  to  much 
advantage.  We  have  to  go  the  long  way  round,  maybe 
licking  the  calf  three  or  four  times  over,  rather  than 
the  proverbial  second  licking.  To  give  an  example  of 
the  easiest  way  being  the  hardest  for  some  of  us ;  when 
we  built  our  house,  we  installed  a  coal  furnace,  then 
we  thought  to  get  a  stoker.  I  decided  along  with  one 
of  my  sighted  lady  friends  that  it  would  be  best  to  go 
try  out  one.  I  found  it  much  harder  to  remove  clinkers, 
than  to  go  dip  up  ashes,  pour  them  into  a  bucket,  carry 
the  bucket  of  ashes  out  the  basement  door,  around  to 
the  back  yard,  pour  them  into  the  garbage  can,  which 
usually  fogged  up  and  showered  me  more  or  less  with 
the  blasted  stuff.  Oil  burning  contrivances  were  just 
made  for  the  blind. 

Those  of  us  without  sight  must  work  consistently 
to  capture  all  the  bits  of  fun  which  come  our  way,  lest 
the  road  grow  dull.  We  encounter  many  peculiar,  inter- 
esting and  laughable  incidents  in  our  work  day.  It  is 
loads  of  fun  for  a  bunch  of  us  to  get  together  and 
exchange  funny  experiences.  I  remember  one  little  in- 
cident, when  just  a  girl,  while  attending  an  old  fash- 
ioned revival,  in  my  native  mountains.  I  suppose  the 
middle  aged  and  older  remember  the  mourner's-bench, 
which,  by  the  way,  might  do  some  of  us  good  now.  Any- 
way, at  this  revival  the  good  old  minister  came  around 
and  was  admonishing  me  to  go  forward.  Well,  the  con- 
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fusion  from  the  singing  and  talking  going  on  at  the 
same  moment  kept  me  from  recognizing  the  speaker. 
He  said,  "Young  lady,  do  you  realize  where  you  are 
going  to  ?"  I  still  thought  he  was  pleading  with  someone 
else.  A  neighbor  told  him  quietly  that  I  was  blind, 
whereupon  he  said,  "0,  well,  that  is  all  right,  she  will 
get  to  heaven  anyway."  I  hope  he  was  right.  Good  alibi 
for  not  doing  one's  duty,  if  one  chose  to  use  it. 

The  public  is  so  generous  in  dealing  with  me  at 
my  counter,  and  so  very,  very  lovable,  that  I  am  loathe 
to  refer  to  the  so  few  who  are  not  understanding  when 
contacting  blind  people.  A  few  act  as  if  they  are  talking 
down  to  someone,  "sorter"  like  stroking  the  fur  of  a 
sick  kitten.  They  do  not  enjoy  noticing  the  darned  crit- 
ter, but  they  reckon  they  will.  Some  folks  make  conces- 
sions to  us  because  of  our  handicap,  yet  those  who  do, 
you  can  rest  assured,  do  not  go  around  boasting  about 
the  fact  that  they  are  taking  into  consideration  our 
limitation.  Those  who  do  boast  over  their  assistance, 
get  their  reward  in  the  form  of  creating  an  inferiority 
complex,  thus  augmenting  our  problems.  If  society  were 
only  better  acquainted  with  the  blind,  it  would  know 
we  are  just  folks,  who  are  thoroughly  capable  of  the 
impact  which  both  joy  and  sorrow  thrust  upon  us. 

As  a  rule,  the  public  is  more  skeptical  as  to  the 
abilities  of  sightless  persons  than  of  other  disabilities. 
This  makes  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  find  adequate 
employment.  Because  of  this  very  fact,  every  commun- 
ity or  neighborhood  should  make  an  effort  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  its  blind  citizens  and  their  problems. 
Help  solve  their  difficulties  by  patronizing  them  in 
their  effort  to  earn  a  livelihood.  If  some  deal  in  mer- 
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chandise,  look  over  the  products  handled  by  such  per- 
sons. If  a  teacher,  try  them  out.  Blind  people  are  so 
anxious  to  make  a  go  in  life,  that  you  will  find  them 
most  conscientious.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  drive  a 
bargain  with  these  struggling  souls.  Investigate. 

It  would  prove  most  helpful  if  each  community 
would  make  an  effort  to  associate  more  readily  with  its 
blind  neighbors.  I  believe  it  more  difficult  for  us  to 
cultivate  close  friendships  than  for  those  with  other 
types  of  physical  handicaps,  which  leaves  the  night 
travelers  the  most  lonely  group.  Go  visit  these  souls. 
Learn  to  know  them  well  enough  to  enjoy  them.  Both 
parties  will  benefit.  You  may  get  an  unexpected  lift 
from  such  contacts.  You  may  find  a  cheerful  courage 
that  is  contagious.  By  way  of  radio,  I  once  heard  an 
eminent  minister  say  that  he  marveled  at  the  courage 
displayed  by  his  blind  friends,  how  they  seemed  to  lay 
Jiold  of  life  with  eager,  enthusiastic  hands.  He  was 
right.  Most  sightless  people  are  brave  souls  indeed.  It 
takes  untold  courage  to  face  a  dark  world,  especially 
when  we  are  ambitious  to  keep  pace  with  the  sighted, 
and  who  can  enjoy  being  a  straggler  ? 

The  sighted  should  seek  out  its  sightless  neighbors 
and  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them,  for  both  can 
benefit.  Many  thus  handicapped  are  delightfully  tal- 
ented'. Some  can  sing  like  a  nightingale,  which  could 
contribute  to  church  and  civic  organizations.  Others 
play  with  such  feeling  as  to  put  some  of  their  very 
soul  into  beautiful  music.  Many  are  well  equipped  to 
teach  Sunday  School  classes.  Some  of  my  very  own 
classmates  are  charming  poets.  The  talents  such  as  I 
have  mentioned  should  not  be  hidden.  They  should  be 
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brought  out  and  put  to  work.  Some  of  the  blind  are  too 
retiring  to  put  themselves  forward  enough  for  churches 
and  organizations  to  learn  of  their  accomplishments — 
these  should  be  pushed  forward  by  friends. 

Often  people  display  a  stand-offish  attitude  to- 
ward us,  because  they  think  it  impossible  to  be  accurate 
in  the  dark.  I  believe,  too,  that  some  have  somewhat  of 
a  curiosity  about  us  that  makes  them  want  to  see  for 
sure,  if  what  we  have  to  offer  is  genuine.  But  I  as- 
sure you  that  the  majority  of  us  are  sincere  and  eager. 

Both  the  seeing  and  the  non-seeing  should  go  all 
out  to  know  each  other  better.  Both  should  be  willing 
to  go  more  than  half  way,  if  necessary. 

Some  might  call  it  "Beyond  the  call  of  duty"; 
but  I  contend  there  is  no  line  of  duty.  If  so,  who  drew 
such  a  line.  A  Roman  soldier  could  compel  a  civilian 
to  go  a  mile  with  him  if  need  be  for  safety ;  but  here 
comes  Christ  and  says,  "If  someone  compels  you  to  go 
a  mile  with  him,  go  with  him  two,  or  if  thy  coat  is 
taken,  give  thy  cloak  also.''  Christ  always  sets  His 
margin  so  far  beyond  the  line  pointed  out  by  man  that 
it  is  very  clear,  there  is  no  line  of  duty.  Everybody 
should  do  all  he  or  she  can  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances.  The  second  mile  should  be  the  enjoyable 
one  as  it  is  optional.  If  you  give  your  cloak  along  with 
your  coat,  that  is  choice — which  is  the  most  desirable. 

When  Christ  was  asked  if  one  should  forgive  in- 
juries seven  times,  He  set  the  goal  at  seventy  times 
seven.  Can't  you  imagine  Christ  smiling  to  himself  and 
thinking  the  forgiver  would  lose  track  of  count,  and 
thus  go  right  on  forgiving?  That's  how  far  He  steered 
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from  drawing  a  line  of  duty.  People  who  do  travel  the 
second  mile  reap  such  large  dividends  in  joyous  living, 
they  never  realize  they  have  stepped  across  that  chalk 
line  of  duty. 

Can  it  be  that  the  fear  of  going  the  second  mile, 
or,  forgiving  wrongs  and  mistakes,  seventy  times  seven, 
stand  in  the  way  of  world  peace? 

Why  think  of  the  second  mile  in  connection  with 
those  having  the  same  handicap  as  I?  Well,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  best  results.  Just  the  word  "Blind" 
seems  to  frighten  some  people  from  it,  yet  when  ac- 
quainted, the  public  is  most  generous.  Most  of  us  are 
as  poor  as  the  proverbial  "Church  Mouse,"  and  there 
is  a  very  good  reason.  People  with  money  have  more 
adequate  medical  care,  which  prevents  the  hateful 
limitation.  Being  poor  along  with  skepticism  of  our 
qualifications,  often  makes  adequate  employment  most 
difficult.  Maybe  some  do  not  know  that  it  is  sometimes 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  boarding  place  that  will 
accept  a  sightless  person.  The  skepticism  reaches  out 
so  far  as  that.  It  is  believed  that  we  are  to  be  helped 
around  like  an  invalid.  For  this  very  reason,  a  home 
for  the  blind  is  a  badly  needed  institution.  There  are 
numbers  of  our  group  with  no  place  whatsoever  to  call 
"Home."  So  meager  an  income  as  most  of  these  souls 
have  means  only  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  If  a 
home  for  such  people  could  only  be  established,  it  could 
mean  such  comfort  and  pleasure.  If  some  of  our  rich 
friends  would  take  a  broad  hint  and  leave  an  endow- 
ment for  such  an  institution,  it  would  be  like  a  dream 
come  true  for  those  of  us  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  project.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  any  money  to 
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be  left  for  the  interest  of  the  blind,  yet  there  are  so 
many  needy  among  us.  This  I  believe  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  so  little  is  known  to  the  general  public,  of  our 
looming  hardships. 

There  is  a  greater  need  for  this  home  than  people 
realize.  A  few  years  ago,  a  well  known  publication 
offered  a  handsome  prize  for  the  best  expressed  wish 
to  be  realized  by  the  time  one  is  eighty.  Here  is  my 
most  fervent,  prayerful  wish.  Before  I  am  eighty  years 
of  age,  I  wish  I  could  see  a  comfortable  home  for  the 
needy  blind,  a  place  with  adequate  workrooms  for 
those  who  are  so  very  talented.  Beautiful  basket  weav- 
ing, along  with  other  pretty  and  useful  handicraft  could 
be  enjoyed;  lovely  music  rooms,  where  those  so  de- 
lightfully gifted,  could  pursue  their  work  in  this  field. 
If  properly  supervised,  such  an  institution  could  do 
much  toward  supporting  its  guests.  Many  blind  people 
do  such  efficient  typing,  that  some  might  engage  in 
copy  work  of  some  sort.  There  should  be  pretty 
grounds,  not  too  large,  but  enough  for  trees,  flowers 
and  birds.  If  I  could  see  such  a  home,  for  those  who  so 
badly  need  a  place  to  call  their  own,  by  the  time  I  am 
eighty,  it  would  indeed  be  a  dream  come  true.  But  I 
fear  I  shall  have  to  learn  how  to  "influence  people" 
and  earn  money,  before  my  dream  can  ever  materialize. 

We  have  many  staunch  friends  and  workers  in  the 
sighted  world  who  are  devoted  to  the  cause,  but  some- 
how, we  must  win  all.  All  must  have  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  need  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  adversities  of  those  who  do  not  see.  Of  course,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  blind  people  are  no  different 
from  those  with  good  eyes.  Some  will  have  personalities 
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like  angels — some  of  my  very  own  schoolmates  are 
like  that — while  others  naturally  have  morbid  disposi- 
tions, and  the  stress  of  insecurity,  loneliness  and  other 
problems,  make  it  very  easy  to  grow  bitter.  Therefore, 
all  the  blind  should  not  be  sized  up  as  the  same.  I  even 
meet  with  some  folks  who  think  we  are  all  related,  no 
matter  what  the  age,  color  or  the  distance  separating 
our  residence.  Of  course,  there  is  some  congenital  blind- 
ness, yet  many  of  us  suffered  accidents  which  left  us 
in  total  darkness.  While  much  is  being  done  success- 
fully to  eradicate  blindness,  there  will  always  be  the 
impossible  cases.  Medical  science  has  almost  performed 
miracles  in  conserving  sight,  thanks  to  the  noble  meji 
and  women  who  have  devoted  time  and  tireless  effort 
in  this  field.  I  know  God  has  guided  mind  and  hands 
in  such  worthwhile  achievement. 

Prevention  and  cure  of  blindness  is  the  most  im- 
portant phase  of  work  being  effected  in  our  behalf,  yet 
for  the  thousands  and  thousands  who  will  always  have 
to  cope  with  so  stiff  an  adversity,  there  are  many  other 
needs.  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  adequate  em- 
ployment is  most  necessary,  and  as  the  sighted  get 
better  acquainted  with  us,  they  more  readily  patronize 
us.  Then  there  is  the  need  of  more  social  contact  for 
sightless  persons.  Many  of  my  friends  are  most  enter- 
taining at  parties  and  gatherings,  if  only  one  or  two  are 
in  attendance.  More  than  two  constitutes  a  crowd  of 
us  and  we  don't  like  that.  Some  play  cards  as  well  as 
do  the  sighted,  and  nearly  all  are  good  at  word  games 
and  puzzles.  Neighbors  should  make  an  effort  to  visit 
their  blind,  getting  familiar  enough  to  really  like  such 
persons.  Inviting  one  out  for  a  walk,  ride,  or  maybe 
to  eat,  would  break  the  otherwise  monotonous  dark- 
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ness.  Such  thoughtfulness  helps  bring  out  the  best  in 
the  sightless. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  understanding  and  toler- 
ance our  youth  displays  towards  handicapped  people. 
In  fact,  the  young  people  of  today  act  as  if  they  pay  no 
mind  to  limitations — they  never  have  that  stand-offish 
attitude.  I  have  always  gotten  on  well  with  children. 
I  visit  around  in  my  neighborhood  alone  with  no  diffi- 
culty at  all,  yet  much  of  the  time,  some  of  the  children 
see  me  start  and  come  to  assist  if  needed.  If  I  do  not 
need  their  help,  they  accompany  me  along  the  street, 
I  believe  just  for  the  sake  of  being  with  me  and  it 
surely  does  flatter  me  for  the  youngsters  to  love  me. 

Youth  is  so  lovely  and  loveable.  Young  hands  hold 
the  molding  of  a  brighter,  better  world  with  advance- 
ment and  opportunity  for  all.  The  handicapped  include 
especially  the  blind.  The  walls  of  skepticism  about  the 
competence  of  sightless  persons  is  crumbling  as  people 
learn  more  of  our  assets  and  liabilities.  Some  day  the 
blind  will  be  able  to  bathe  in  the  sea  of  opportunity 
while  the  waters  are  troubled,  with  no  fear  of  others 
stepping  in  ahead  of  us. 

Yes,  this  younger  generation  is  most  understand- 
ing. I  have  stated  before  that  I  deal  with  numbers  and 
numbers  of  children  at  my  counter,  and  they  know  so 
well  how  to  keep  me  from  feeling  awkward.  Nearly 
all  of  them,  some  very  tiny,  take  pride  in  placing  their 
change  in  a  tray  which  is  provided  for  the  purpose, 
and  in  the  transaction,  they  tell  me  to  put  their  money 
in  the  tray.  It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  see  how  very 
courteous  and  helpful  are  our  children  of  today,  and  it 
emanates  from  such  marvelous  advantages  in  educa- 
tion. 
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Children  are  so  flexible  in  their  attitudes  and  im- 
pressions. They  accept  the  handicapped  for  what  they 
are  worth,  and  sometimes  more.  They  find  no  trouble 
in  going  the  second  mile.  I  wish  I  might  say  something 
persuasive  enough  to  get  the  public  in  general  to  ob- 
serve the  little  quirks  and  cues  which  make  life  a  little 
less  toilsome  for  the  blind.  I  do  not  speak  so  much  for 
myself  as  for  those  who  may  follow  in  my  footsteps,  for 
some  are  too  diffident  to  go  forward,  and  we  do  have 
to  guard  against  asking  favors.  Until  friendships  are 
established,  we  must  not  even  try  borrowing  sighted 
eyes  too  frequently.  Here  is  where  the  sighted  can  be 
generous  with  lending  a  casual  glance.  They  might 
notice  some  little  service  that  could  be  rendered  a 
sightless  person,  which  could  very  well  change  the  en- 
tire day,  yet,  it  would  mean  a  split  second  on  the  part 
of  good  eyes. 

The  people  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  at  my 
counter  are  so  generous,  gracious,  understanding  and 
just  everything  they  ought  to  be,  that  I  am  loath  to 
mention  the  fact  that  I  have  ever  come  into  the  pres- 
ence of  some  few  careless  souls.  The  ones  who  make 
me  feel  like  a  stray  dog  are  those  who  act  as  if  they 
are  stroking  the  fur  of  the  sick  kitten,  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  Other  blind  friends  have  expressed  the 
same  feeling  as  I  hold,  though  not  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  have  phrased  it. 

I  have  met  with  such  delightful  response  in  my 
work  at  this  local  hotel,  that  I  am  sure  if  the  general 
public  knew  more  about  blind  people,  it  would  accept 
our  ability  to  engage  in  employment,  as  well  as  enjoy 
us  socially.  We  are  many  in  numbers,  yet  sort  of  scat- 
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tered,  and  some  have  to  stay  put  so  closely,  because  of 
the  aggravating  inconvenience  of  getting  about,  that 
thousands  of  people  do  not  even  know  a  person  suffer- 
ing the  toilsome  handicap.  Therefore,  much  beautiful 
talent  lies  hidden  because  of  circumstances.  If  only  I 
could  be  persuasive  enough  to  induce  communities  to 
get  acquainted  with  its  blind  citizens !  The  retiring  ones 
who  have  grown  weary  of  the  dark  trail  could  be  made 
happy  and  useful,  for  many  have  lots  to  offer  if  suffi- 
ciently pushed  and  encouraged.  The  blind  often  decline 
what  might  prove  opportunity  for  fear  the  sighted  are 
acting  on  an  impulse  of  charity. 

From  personal  experience  I  know  we  want  to  deal 
with  those  who  can  enjoy  us  for  our  own  personalities. 
Some  have  had  so  little  to  cultivate  a  disposition  that 
tries  to  look  for  the  brighter  side  of  life.  The  blind 
need  to  train  every  minute  of  the  day. 

I  partly  inherited  and  partly  trained  to  enjoy  im- 
mensely simple,  quiet  things.  From  my  old  mountain 
Father  I  learned  to  enjoy  arising  very  early  in  the 
stillness  of  the  morning  hour,  in  time  to  catch  the  first 
lovely  strains  of  the  song-birds,  to  get  the  fragrance 
of  flowers  while  wet  with  sparkling  dew.  I  love  the 
song-birds,  the  call  of  the  whip-poor-will,  the  hoot  of 
an  owl.  When  I  hear  the  owl  I  am  always  reminded 
that  "A  wise  old  owl  once  lived  in  an  oak,  the  more 
he  heard,  the  less  he  spoke,  the  less  he  spoke,  the  more 
he  heard;  why  can't  we  be  like  that  wise  old  bird?"  I 
love  the  croaking  frog,  the  distant  bark  of  a  happy  dog. 
I  simply  thrill  at  the  change  of  weather  and  seasons.  A 
rainy  day  delights  me  to  the  fullest.  I  literally  look 
forward  to  the  change  of  seasons,  autumn  being  my 
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favorite.  Autumn  showers  us  with  such  an  abundance 
of  good  things  along  with  its  riot  of  gorgeous  colors, 
painted  by  the  Master  Artist.  All  these  lovely  things  I 
have  mentioned  are  free,  and  it  certainly  pays  any 
blind  person  to  learn  to  love  these  "Best  things  of  lif  e." 
I  believe  most  of  us  do. 

The  things  I  have  just  listed,  together  with  many 
others — wind  singing  in  the  pines,  rustling  leaves,  rip- 
pling water — afford  me  personally  more  enjoyable  rec- 
reation than  anything  I  can  mention.  Of  course,  having 
a  friend  or  two  to  share  these  natural  beauties  makes 
their  enchantment  more  delightful ;  yet  I  have  trained 
myself  to  find  complete  relaxation  alone  with  these 
snatches  of  heaven. 

I  love  people,  mingling  and  talking  with  them,  and 
I  simply  adore  informal  parties.  The  blind  need  to  be 
well  enough  acquainted  in  their  individual  neighbor- 
hoods to  be  included  in  recreational  activities — and  yet 
I  want  to  say  that  I  have  had  just  as  much  fun  in  my 
back  yard,  playing  with  the  next-door  baby,  who  could 
toddle  out  to  my  fence  or  get  down  and  play  toad 
houses  in  the  sand,  as  I  have  found  anywhere.  Romps 
with  my  devoted  dog  added  much  to  my  recreation 
and  happiness.  The  loyalty  of  a  dog  cannot  be  out- 
stripped by  anything  save  divine  love.  No  one  realizes 
this  more  fully  than  I,  who  know  conclusively  that  the 
faithful  creature  will  go  the  last  mile  of  the  way.  I 
just  cannot  say  enough  in  behalf  of  the  best  friend  of 
man. 

If  only  I  could  say  something  both  interesting  and 
persuasive  enough  for  some  few  to  read,  thereby  learn- 
ing the  adversities  of  the  blind!  If  only  I  could  point 
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out  a  cue  or  two  that  might  make  life  a  little  easier 
for  the  sightless  who  will  follow  me.  My  heart  goes 
out  to  all  who  suffer  my  handicap,  but  especially  to 
the  younger  ones,  as  they  go  forth  to  face  a  sightless 
world — the  high  ambition  within  their  breasts,  and 
the  toilsome  effort  to  sell  themselves  to  a  seeing  world. 
I  am  almost  reduced  to  tears  for  the  bumps  they  are 
sure  to  encounter.  Success  can  be  attained  by  the  blind, 
but  sometimes  there  is  the  feeling — "What  Price  Suc- 
cess?" Well?  I  can  say  that  by  turning  limitations  up- 
side down  and  inside  out  a  thousand  times  over, 
achievement  may  be  enjoyed,  provided  one  does  not 
grow  too  weary  of  breaking  down  disappointment  and 
turning  it  into  fun,  or,  at  least,  into  livable  situations. 
Turning  disappointments  and  distressing  experiences, 
like  the  feeling  of  being  excluded  from  activities  be- 
cause of  the  hateful  handicap,  into  real  fun  isn't  easy, 
and  some  grow  bitter,  rather  than  find  a  substitute  for 
the  vanished  anticipations.  Cherished  hopes  that  find 
only  longer  roads  to  travel  weigh  down  the  less  persis- 
tent. Yet  there  are  so  many  lovely  and  charming  people 
and  things  to  which  we  can  turn  when  our  best  laid 
plans  backfire  on  us  that  all  of  us  without  sight  should 
cultivate  a  preparedness  for  all  sorts  of  eventualities. 
Looking  for  and  seizing  all  the  little  pleasantries  which 
come  within  our  reach  helps  us  look  on  the  brighter 
side  of  life.  Finding  something  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by 
disappointments  is  not  as  easy  for  a  sightless  person 
as  for  one  who  sees ;  there  isn't  so  much  to  divert  our 
attention.  Yet  many  of  my  blind  friends  are  so  happy 
and  good-humored  that  anybody  would  benefit  by  being 
thrown  in  their  presence. 

My  fervent  prayer  is  that  all  good  eyes  will  lend 
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a  little  of  their  commodity  to  the  blind  who  are  bound 
to  be  somewhere  within  reach.  Some  of  us  are  every- 
where. While  a  split  second  may  change  the  pattern 
of  one's  course  for  the  day,  don't  be  satisfied  with  the 
split-second  of  service.  Seeing  eyes,  learn  to  think  of 
us  as  just  folks  who  are  not  all  going  to  display  the 
same  attitudes  toward  life  any  more  than  are  sighted 
people. 

Sighted  people  can  help  the  sightless  be  successful 
just  by  accepting  the  possibilities  which  lie  in  hand  if 
they  are  sensitive  enough  to  see.  "Doth  God  Exact  Day 
Labor?"  He  does  not ;  but  may  He  grant  us  the  patience 
to  prevent  our  thinking  He  does. 

Many  people  know  exactly  what  to  do  upon  first 
meeting  with  the  blind  to  prevent  awkwardness.  They 
are  careful  to  find  the  hand  quickly,  if  hand-shaking  is 
in  order.  In  dining,  they  cut  food  that  might  otherwise 
be  hard  to  manage.  I  am  a  good  cook,  if  I  do  say  so 
myself,  and  have  served  lots  of  tasty  meals  to  some  few 
discriminating  folks  who  complimented  my  accomp- 
lishment as  a  cook  and  serving  food  well.  Yet,  when  I 
am  in  a  strange  place,  with  all  sorts  of  eating  equip- 
ment around  I  feel  so  grateful  if  a  friend  or  waitress 
offers  to  cut  the  tough,  stringy  servings. 

In  assisting  one  of  us  across  a  street,  into  a  car 
and  such,  some  just  know  to  offer  their  arm,  rather 
than  push  us  in  front.  This  latter  method  often  means 
awkwardness  personified,  since  the  one  lending  his 
assistance  may  forget  to  say  that  the  curb  or  other 
steps  are  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  one  feels  as  if  he  is 
either  going  to  stumble  up  or  down  a  step  or  steps. 
Consequently  it  is  very  nerve-racking  to  be  pushed 
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along  in  front  of  a  guide.  Then  no  sort  of  activity 
should  be  so  stiff  and  formal  that  a  blind  person  could 
not  be  sort  of  tipped  off  about  what  is  going  on.  If  a 
soft  whisper  is  out  of  order,  then  pinch  us,  or  maybe 
stick  a  pin  in  an  arm.  I  am  not  too  keen  about  these 
gatherings  where  everyone  must  bat  eyes  in  unison. 

The  little  courtesies  I  have  just  mentioned  can 
make  life  much  more  enjoyable  for  those  of  us  who 
have  light  denied,  yet  they  are  not  the  most  important 
way  of  recognizing  us.  Every  little  gesture  of  kindness 
contributes  immensely  to  our  happiness,  but  the  great- 
est need  of  the  blind  is  to  be  taken  into  the  confidence 
of  the  entire  seeing  world,  so  that  all  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood,  with  specialized 
training.  There  is  something  that  all  sightless  people 
can  engage  in,  except  those  with  double  handicaps,  and 
some  of  those  have  been  so  perseverant  as  to  achieve 
big  things.  All  of  us  should  be  given  a  trial,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  folks  with  two  good 
eyes  try  and  fail.  I  wish  all  people  would  just  think  of 
us  as  a  bunch  of  human  beings,  struggling  under  a  con- 
stant difficulty,  and  remember  that  acceptance  and 
encouragement  is  half  our  battle.  We  literally  need  the 
friendship  of  every  sighted  person  on  earth ;  but,  come 
to  think  of  it,  I  suppose  everybody  needs  the  friendship 
of  everybody  else. 

There  is  hardly  any  type  of  work  that  some  blind 
person  or  other  has  not  tried  out,  and  succeeded  in.  So, 
if  your  blind  are  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  musicians, 
or  just  salesmen,  do  see  if  what  they  have  to  offer  is 
genuine.  I  believe  you  will  get  your  money's  worth  in 
service,  and  maybe  benefit  from  dealing  with  some 
cheery  dispositions.  Give  it  a  try. 
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I  haven't  so  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  talent  and 
personality  as  do  many  of  my  delightful  fellow-blind, 
yet,  I  have  done  "A  heap  o'  livin'  "  and  successfully  so. 
Numerous  adversities  have  beset  my  efforts,  and  I  do 
have  discouraging  moments,  but  I  just  can't  let  "Slings 
and  arrows"  keep  me  bound  for  long.  I  make  myself 
look  for  something  to  replace  disappointments.  At 
times  it  is  darned  nigh  impossible,  though  I  keep  work- 
ing and  praying  until  situations  just  melt  like  snow 
under  a  warm  sunshine. 

I  try  hard  to  practice  the  belief  that  "All  things 
work  together  for  good  for  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
It  helps  one  to  be  a  sort  of  outgoing  individual,  hoping 
always  for  the  best,  yet  strong  to  endure  the  sorrow 
which  may  mark  the  pathway.  I  would  that  all  the  blind 
in  the  world  could  be  encouraged  to  find  the  bright 
spots  of  life,  and  augment  them  until  the  dark  road 
is  ablaze  with  the  light  that  shineth  in  darkness. 
Such  light  cannot  be  blacked  out  by  circumstances, 
thanks  to  a  Heavenly  Father. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  too  stupid  to  worry  about  the 
insecurity  that  I  shall  no  doubt  meet  in  a  few  years, 
or  even  sooner,  but  I  shall  leave  that  bridge  until  I 
reach  it.  As  of  now,  I  have  enough  of  the  most  modest 
material  possessions  to  get  along.  I  am  very  thankful 
that  I  am  not  afflicted  with  that  malady  known  as  lone- 
liness, for,  somehow,  I  have  always  been  able  to  enter- 
tain myself.  There  are  so  many  things  to  do  and  think 
of  that  I  don't  see  why  everybody  cannot  fill  what 
they  call  lonely  hours  with  constructive  meditation.  It 
certainly  behooves  the  blind  to  become  expert  in  throw- 
ing off  loneliness. 
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Insecurity  and  lack  of  recreation  are  the  most  re- 
sponsible factors  in  creating  cynicism  among  the  blind. 
The  small  allowance  available  to  the  very  most  needy 
blind  is  not  sufficient  to  buy  comfortable  shelter  and 
food,  to  say  nothing  of  recreation  or  other  incidentals. 
Small  wonder  the  sightless  are  so  persistent  as  most 
of  them  are.  Most  of  us  are  eager  to  be  acceptable  as 
a  happy,  working  citizen.  I  pray  the  seeing  world  will 
more  and  more  recognize  the  possibilities  of  its  blind 
for  we  sorely  need  the  confidence  of  all  good  eyes. 

Being  a  successful  homemaker  for  nineteen  years 
has  been  my  most  important  job  as  a  blind  worker. 
When  I  say  successful,  I  truly  mean  it,  and  I  know 
friends  and  relatives  will  bear  me  out  in  this  egoism, 
if  indeed,  egoism  prompts  me  to  make  such  statement. 
I  always  saw  to  it  that  our  home  was  both  comfortable 
and  happy.  During  the  nineteen  years  my  delightful 
husband  left  the  house  only  once  without  a  well  cooked 
breakfast,  and  that  morning  I  was  too  ill  to  hardly  lift 
a  finger.  Yet  I  felt  quite  mean  that  I  could  not  force 
myself  to  rise,  make  breakfast  and  see  him  off  to  work 
cheerfully. 

Homemaking  has  been  my  highlight,  yet  I  have 
engaged  in  other  lines  of  work  enough  to  know  the 
sightless  can  earn  a  livelihood  with  a  little  help  and 
encouragement.  Starting  work  at  the  little  business 
counter  where  I  am  at  the  present,  getting  accepted 
so  handsomely  by  the  public,  learning  to  love  it  next 
to  home,  is  proof  positive  that  the  younger  blind  can 
make  a  go  if  perseverent  enough.  Some  do  not,  of 
course,  have  as  much  initiative  as  others,  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  get  a  start,  and  it  is  sometimes  hard  to 
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find  a  suitable  place  for  the  person  without  sight  to 
set  up  shop  for  business.  All  these  things  will  iron 
themselves  out  as  the  seeing  become  better  and  better 
acquainted  with  the  accomplishments  of  our  talented 
blind,  and  especially  the  younger  set  which  always  fol- 
lows, despite  advancement  in  medical  science.  I  want  so 
much  an  opportunity  for  the  blind  to  realize  some  of 
their  ambitions — ambitions  that  make  for  useful,  happy 
citizens.  Let  us  not  leave  talent  in  hiding,  when  it  can 
be  garnered  in  and  put  to  the  plow. 

My  most  humorous,  as  well  as  my  most  embarrass- 
ing experiences  have  long  since  been  forgotten,  and 
believe  it  or  not,  the  blind  land  in  some  very  crazy 
situations.  The  fact  that  we  are  just  folks  means  that 
we  have  to  squirm  out  of  some  of  the  embarrassing  inci- 
dents feeling  sort  of  sheepish.  For  instance,  just  feel 
sure  you  have  recognized  your  own  car,  or  taxi,  march 
up  to  open  the  door  and  find  a  police  officer!  Or 
meet  up  with  someone  that  you  fairly  feel  the  fact 
he  or  she  is  going  to  shake  hands,  reach  out  and  no 
hand  anigh,  then  about  the  time  you  drop  your  own 
hand,  the  person  in  question  reaches  out  and  takes 
hold  half-heartedly.  The  thing  that  I  believe  furnishes 
the  most  fun  when  a  bunch  of  us  get  together  is  dis- 
cussing people  who  insist  on  saying,  "Will  he  or  she 
have  suger  in  coffee?"  or,  "What  kind  of  shoes  does 
she  want?"  If  you  can't  get  the  attention  of  a  blind 
person,  though  I  don't  believe  it  too  difficult,  go  pinch 
him  then  ask  what  he  will  have. 

Really,  we  do  have  a  lot  of  questions  propounded 
us.  Personally,  I  am  not  one  bit  sensitive  about  being 
asked  about  my  blindness — if  I  know  colors — and  what 
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I  do  about  getting  around  and  such.  But  to  ask  some 
one  else  in  my  presence,  about  transacting  business 
that  I  must  decide  upon,  could  provoke  impatience,  if 
I  would  let  it.  I  just  sort  of  grin  and  bear  it.  I  wish 
some  sighted  people  would  study  the  matter  and  write 
or  talk  about  it  so  as  to  promote  a  sort  of  understanding 
among  the  folks  that  don't  realize  the  blind  are  cap- 
able of  speaking  for  themselves.  0  well,  I  doubt  if  it 
matters,  since  I  have  so  much  fun  with  so  many  lovely 
people.  That  is,  if  one  who  has  suffered  so  great  a 
tragedy  dare  speak  of  fun. 

I  have  elaborated  somewhat  at  the  necessity  of 
the  blind  being  cheerful.  It  pays  big  dividends.  If  we 
are  not  born  with  a  gladsome  spirit,  it  should  be  cul- 
tivated as  much  as  possible. 

However,  the  sighted  do  not  realize  that  many  of 
these  dear  souls  have  nothing  about  which  to  be  happy. 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  for  which  to  be  grateful,  though 
I  certainly  do  not  mean  money  or  its  equivalent.  I 
awoke  on  that  autumn  morning  to  be  welcomed  by 
ten  people.  After  my  accident,  I  had  not  only  ten 
pairs  of  eyes  to  see  for  me,  but  ten  people  willing 
to  risk  life  or  limb  for  me.  All  the  sisters  and 
brothers  chose  companions  that  were  just  as  helpful 
and  understanding  as  were  the  rest  of  my  family.  Then 
for  good  measure,  forty  nieces  and  nephews  came  along 
to  bless  and  to  cheer.  The  children  all  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me,  and  still  do.  One  little  nephew  in  particular 
took  the  greatest  delight  in  having  me  enter  into  all 
his  games.  No  matter  whether  ball  pitching  or  what, 
he  got  me  into  his  play  some  way.  Before  this  little 
boy  was  three  years  old  he  would  exclaim,  when  view- 
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ing  flowers  or  bright  colored  birds,  that  he  was  seeing 
for  his  aunt.  Without  being  coached,  all  his  efforts  to 
keep  me  in  his  little  baby  world  were  spontaneous  and 
voluntary.  He  grew  to  manhood,  tall  and  handsome. 
This  young  man  went  on  to  heaven  a  short  time  ago 
to  make  ready  for  me.  Of  that,  I  am  sure.  Not  the  stal- 
wart figure,  not  to  me,  0  no,  but  the  beautiful  little 
boy  with  whom  I  built  toadhouses  in  the  sand. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  I  have  developed  a  bright 
outlook  on  life,  and  yet  I  have  had  and  do  have  many 
adversities.  But  with  a  good  backlog  of  optimism  to- 
gether with  a  faith  in  God,  have  steered  me  through 
fiery  trials. 

Of  course,  my  greatest  trial  was  my  husband's 
suffering  during  his  hopeless  illness.  After  five  years 
of  illness,  my  loveable  companion  went  on  to  a  new 
life.  His  immediate  passing  was  a  shock  to  me,  for  I 
was  called  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  That  cold  an- 
nouncement by  wire  "Dead,"  with  no  thought  of  tem- 
pering the  message,  sort  of  stunned  me.  However,  I 
was  able  to  pull  myself  together,  as  I  realized  this 
loved  one  had  been  released  from  his  suffering.  I  recall, 
too,  that  death  held  no  fear  for  him,  but  rather  solemn 
curiosity,  for  he  had  expressed  this  feeling  to  me  many 
times  in  our  conversation. 

This  delightful  person  had  often  mentioned  the 
fact  that  he  would  love  to  have  his  last  resting  place 
near  trees,  where  birds  might  come  and  chant  over 
his  grave.  Well,  as  his  body  was  being  lowered  into 
the  tomb,  a  note  of  pleasure  came  over  me  as  a  full- 
throated  thrush  came,  perched  in  a  nearby  tree,  and 
fairly  sang  its  heart  out.  Other  thrushes  in  trees  a  little 
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more  distant  answered  the  leader.  No  one  except  me 
knew,  or  noticed  the  beautiful  incident,  but  my  heart 
sent  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  nature's  lovely 
accord  in  a  sad  hour. 

This  lovely  person  had  always  delighted  to  the 
fullest  in  a  thunderstorm.  To  him,  this  display  of 
nature  was  a  beautiful  symphony.  He  especially  rev- 
eled in  such  storms  after  retiring  at  night.  At  midnight, 
on  his  first  night  under  the  trees,  a  pretty  electrical 
storm  broke  over  our  city.  I,  who  am  somewhat  ner- 
vous at  such  times,  was  again  thankful,  for  it  seemed 
as  if  it  were  ordered  especially  for  my  loved  one  who 
had  just  fallen  asleep — to  awake  in  a  new  and  glorious 
heavenly  clime. 

I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  the  loveliness  of  my 
early,  formative  years.  Not  only  did  I  have  the  gorgeous 
scenery  of  my  glorious  mountains,  a  big  understanding 
family,  but  the  fellowship  of  delightful  mountaineers. 
Mountaineers  have  such  lovely,  natural  charm,  and 
they  are  not  nearly  so  superstitious  as  outsiders  give 
them  credit  for  being.  For  instance,  I  never  heard  of 
the  number  thirteen  being  unlucky  until  I  came  away 
to  go  to  school  in  our  capital.  Then,  in  order  to  be 
stylish,  I  had  to  learn  some  new  quirks — I  must  avoid 
thirteen,  eat  peas  the  first  day  of  the  year  for  pros- 
perity, and  practice  a  few  other  popular  superstitions. 

The  only  mountain  superstition  that  ever  fasci- 
nated me,  even  when  a  child,  and  still  does,  is  the  oldy 
that  if  your  right  eye  itches,  you  are  going  to  be  mad ; 
if  the  left,  you  are  sure  to  be  glad.  Well!  when  my 
right  eye  itches,  I  scratch  it  and  forget  it,  for  the 
reason  that  I  want  to  forget — but  just  let  my  left  eye 
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itch  and  I  pet  and  pamper  it,  and  keep  thinking  of  it 
so  strongly,  that  something  good  just  has  to  come  my 
way.  If  not,  I  invent  something,  or  imagine  some  happy 
situation  is  in  the  offing. 

Trying  to  make  things  click  from  little  nothings 
surely  helps  the  blind  develop  a  brighter  outlook  on 
life.  If  we  lose  the  right  attitude  toward  everyday 
living  we  are  sunk  for  sure. 

Having  the  great  open  spaces  as  a  child,  sur- 
rounded with  rare  beauty  on  all  sides,  and  being  per- 
mitted to  use  this  out-of-doors  at  will,  did  much  for 
me.  Many  of  my  fellow-blind  were  not  so  fortunate  as 
I.  So,  if  some  do  seem  downcast,  I  trust  it  will  be 
overlooked,  rather  than  held  against  them  as  stubborn- 
ness. As  a  rule,  the  sightless  want  to  be  lovable  and 
cheerful.  That  is  why  I  admonish  all  sighted  people 
to  try  going  that  second  mile  with  these  prisoners  of 
darkness.  "Could  my  tears  forever  flow,  Could  my  zeal 
no  languor  know,"  I'd  want  to  lay  them  on  the  altar 
of  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

Yes,  for  these  fellow  prisoners  of  darkness  I  am 
pleading,  that  the  sighted  travel  that  second  mile,  be 
willing  to  part  with  the  cloak,  and,  if  we  seem  unat- 
tractive, forgive  seventy  times  seven.  When  all  these 
are  exercised  by  all  sighted  people,  the  patience,  the 
courage,  the  willingness  of  spirit  will  be  augmented 
until  all  will  be  the  happier. 

Those  of  us  who  must  carry  on  in  physical  dark- 
ness must  always  maintain  a  forgiving  spirit.  If  we 
do  not  have  this  quality  of  character  by  nature,  then 
we  must  develop  it.  Fortunately,  I  was  born  with  a 
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forgiving  attitude.  Somehow,  the  careless  things  that 
thoughtless  people  do  or  say,  or  sometimes  the  things 
they  leave  unspoken  or  done,  have  a  way  of  erasing 
themselves  from  my  heart  and  mind.  People  in  general 
have  been  so  generous  and  lovely  to  me,  that  I  dislike 
mentioning  the  thoughtless  ones,  yet  a  few  exist.  If  we 
would  be  happy,  we  must  forget  the  unpleasant  inci- 
dents. The  joy  that  I  have  reaped  from  friends  and 
lovely  acquaintances  transcends  all  the  pettiness  of 
those  who  are  thoughtless. 

Then,  if  we  would  be  happy,  we  need  to  know  the 
art  of  prayer.  It  is  a  living,  working  art.  Prayer  is  not 
just  a  lot  of  empty  words,  one  must  feel  it  inside  him- 
self. Sometimes,  words  are  inadequate  to  express 
prayer,  yet  if  one  knows  the  art  of  prayer,  and  keeps 
it  alive  by  living  it,  deep  satisfaction  can  be  the  re- 
ward. 

Those  of  us  who  must  work  by  night,  can  appre- 
ciate the  poet's  version  of  this  lovely  art,  this  necessary 
art,  as  "the  burden  of  a  sigh,  the  falling  of  a  tear,  the 
upward  glancing  of  an  eye."  At  times,  such  expressions 
as  these  are  about  as  far  as  we  can  get,  when  we  decide 
that  the  darkness  is  so  provoking,  that  we  can  no 
longer  endure.  If  we  are  well  versed  in  praying,  some 
one  of  these  little  expressions  just  cuts  loose  and  cries 
out,  and  we  find  peace  and  comfort  and  joy.  Sometimes 
blindness  is  so  aggravating  it  almost  trods  one  under 
its  foot.  I  am  reminded  of  an  item  I  read  years  ago; 
a  blind  man,  upon  being  interviewed,  remarked,  "Only 
the  Lord,  the  devil  and  the  blind  person  who  has  to 
endure  it  know  the  meaning  of  blindness.,,  When  we 
begin  to  feel  it  too  strongly,  we  have  just  got  to  get 
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outside  ourselves  by  reaching  out  and  laying  hold  of 
a  faith  that  is  so  sure  and  so  big  that  it  will  not  shrink, 
no  matter  how  much  it  is  pressed. 
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